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Bulmers 


POMAGNE CHAMPAGNE Cider 


Made by the same process as Champagne 








RY APPOINTMENT CIDER MAKERS 
HP. BULMER &CO LTD: HEREFORD 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANGE > 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON 
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THE ART OF THE SWISS 
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Years to measure a minute ! 
<\ 
It takes many years to become a qualified Swiss “ watch engineer:” Yet one Swiss in every hundred \ 
devotes his life to the long laborious work of a watch or clock craftsman; and at this 


) 
uncles and elder brothers. 


Hence the fame of the fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch. It is the masterpiece of a nation 4 


with an infinite capacity for taking pains. Each of more than a hundred parts is measured 


moment thousands of young Swiss are learning to be as good watchmakers as their fathers, 


to a minute fraction of a millimetre. The balance wheel can travel 3,600 miles a year for 
many years without appreciable wear. The workmanship behind the works makes 
it a more accurate watch—a longer-lasting watch—a watch you can rely on. 

But when you buy, buy with the help of an experienced jeweller. He can tell you 


exactly what you are buying. He can give you full choice from the latest styles. 
And his business would soon suffer if his customers didn’t stay satisfied ! 





% Fine Swiss watches can be bought from all good jewellers.No shop bas exclusive rights. To keep your watch always at top-level 
performance, consult the repair expert at your jeweller’s. No one else is so competent to give your watch the professional care it deserves. 
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ZERMATT? ss. 


Wonderful winter resort in the 
heart of che highest Swiss Alps 

mn: December to Apri! 
Gornergrat railway to 9400 fr 
Chairlift Blauherd co 7010 ft 


SEILER’S HOTEL MONT CERVIN 
The leading hotel in the resor« 
Extensive frontage with southern 
exposure. All incl. rate from 
Fr. 23.50 upwards. All winter 
sports and fun. 

A. Candrian, General Manager. 


GRAND HOTEL ZERMATTERHOF 
and 

WOUVEL HOTEL RIFFELBERG 
Board Fr. 17.—and up. Standard 
and comfort. Ask for booklet 
Manager, |. Scoepfer. 


NATIONAL - BELLEVUE 

200 beds, running water or 
private bath. Life. New dancing. 
Bar. To satisfy every taste. 
Arrangements Fr. 140.—and up. 


HOTEL PERREN 
Small ist class hotel facing Mc. 
Cervin. Excellent food. 


HOTEL DOM Tel. 7 72 23 
Favoured, pleasanc small -type 
hotel. Board Fr. 12.50 and up. 
HOTEL ALPINA Tel. 7 72 27 
Comfortable, sunny, quiet. Ex- 
cellent food. Board Fr. 12.50 
and up. 

HOTEL JULEN Modern 
small-type hotel in beautifu! 
surroundings. Excellent food. 
KURHAUS ST. THEODUL 
New house on particularly 


sheltered spot. Every comfort. 
Board Fr. 15.— Dr. S. Julien. 
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7 SWITZERLAND 


1S ski-lifes, 10 cable railways 
5 cheirlifes, sport-trains. 
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By new air cable from 
5000 to 8500 feet. 


* All winter sports. 
* Sunshine 10 hours. 


Write to Enquiry 
Office, Crans. 





| SAAS-FEE 5900 &. 


ideal mountain resort for 
| all winter sports. ice rinks. 
Ski school and easy tours 
entire season. Ski-life. 
10 hotels and boarding houses 
open. By postal car to Saas Fee. 


HOTEL ALLALIN 
40 beds, Tel. 7 81 15. 
HOTEL DU GLACIER 
| Family Ise class. 
HOTEL SAASERH OF 
Small Swiss-style hotel. 








| MONTANA- 
VERMALA 5000 fc. 


Sunniest resort in Switzer- 
land. All winter sports. 
New aerial railway to Bella- 
Lui, 7000 fe. 





3460 -59Q0 fc. 1S hotels. 
Suspension - railway, Ski - life, 


| CHAMPERY — Pianachaux, 
| ice rink. Swiss ski school. 





VERBIER 5000 feec. 
Chairlift to 7000 ft. 9% hotels 
| 3 ski-lifes. ice rink. 








Ask your tourist office for information, or Swiss National Tourist Office, 458-459 Strand, London, W.C.2 


or Union valaisanne du tourisme, Sion, Switzerland. 
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For Sherry Lovers 


. including so many of today’s most famous 
people -the name Marques del Real Tesoro means 
distinguished sherry for the discriminating palate. 
* Almirante” ,a rich nutty flavoured Oloroso of great 
age particularly suitable for drinking after dinner. 
For before dinner —-there is Real Tesoro “Torero™, 
a smoothly elegant and refined Amontillado Fino. 
Those who know sherry also appreciate the dis- 
tinctive qualities of “ La Capitana ™, the lightest, 
crispest of Manzanillas ; of “ Andaluz ~* Medium 
Dry Amoroso ; and of * /deal™, a genial, highly- 
bred Fino Amontillado. 





a a MARQUES DEL 


REAL TESORO SHERRY 


(The Spaniards say Ray-AL Tes-ORO which means Royal Treasure) 


FROM YOUR WINE MERCHANT Sole Importers: CH. Tapp & Co. Lid. 
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By this latest addition to the world-famous KLM services 

to the Orient, you can speed to Japan in three days 
and enjoy comfort first and fast all the way: 

* Flights depart each Tuesday. 

* Latest-type pressurised Constellation aircraft 

* Superb cuisine ‘on the house’ 

* Scheduled I.A.T.A. fares from LONDON, 

MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, DUBLIN. 


All information from your Travel Agert or KLM 


Royal Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, sw! 
(sto 3488). And at Birmingham, Manchester, 
T Glasgow and Dublin. 
y A. 
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On 12TH DECEMBER 1901, Marconi did 
what many distinguished scientists said 
was impossible. He transmitted a wire- 
less signal across 2,000 miles of ocean, 
from Poldhu in Cornwall to St. John’s 
in Newfoundland. In a prophetic report, 
The Times called this an event * the 


importance of which it is impossible to 





over-value ”’ 


MARCONI Baan ristticend 


HOUSE CHELMSFORD 


MARCONI ESSEX 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LTD 


From this great enterprise... 





This Christmas, give 
your friend abroad 

a year’s subscription 
to the Manchester 

Guardian Weekly. bace> 
News from home every week for a year. . 
Authentic news reported without political bias. Well-informed, thought- 











. . . comes the Medway multi-wall sack—behind it the vast resources 
and technical experience of the Reed Paper Group, one of the largest 


-making organisations in the world. It was here at their Ayles- 
feed mills that Reeds first produced on wide high-speed machines the 
tough Kraft paper from which Medway sacks are made. Now Reeds 

producers of Kraft paper in the whole of Europe and 
ive policy of Medway Paper Sacks that 
and introduced by them to one industry 
so widely as the modern method of 


We manufacture every type of multi-wall sack—sewn, pasted 
and stapled, valved and led—including the Medway 
Sealdsac. Please write for details of Medway sack filling 
and closing machines and free packaging advisory service. 


MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 


DIVISION OF THE Reed PAPER GrouP 


LARKFIELD, NR. MAIDSTONE, KENT. TELEPHONE: MAIDSTONE 7242 








fully treated news that makes absorbing reading for those who care about 
what goes on in the world. No other Christmas present will be more welcome. 


Sead the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY ()verseas 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian W eekly, Manchester 2 
Yearly Rates: Surface Mail 186. Special Air Edtn: Europe 38/4. U.S.& Canada 47'6. 
Middle East and North Africa 47’-. South Africa and Far East 55/8. Australasia, 
China and Japan 64/4. A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested. 
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That's the TERRY ANGLEPOISE Lamp—of 1001 angles at 
a finger touch. Move it where you will, as you want it, and 
it stays put. A concentrated beam on your work or book, 
not in your eyes. Easily the lamp of the century -~ flexible 
light. Uses a 25 or 40 watt bulb only. In black, cream or 


credm-and-gold. From £4.19.6 (inc. p.t.) all electricians or stores. 


ANERRY [niglpwiise LAMP 


Vat all countries ¢ 
3 


Sole Makers WERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 


Manchester Birmingham $ 
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2 In the Best Mighlind Fraditicn 
, RONALD MORRISON & CO.LTD. EDINBURGH 
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Great Mews! 
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ASSORTMENT 


than 
ever! Richer Toffees, 
more Chocolate. 
Greater variety of flav- 





More delicious 





ours and centres. Gayer 
wrappings. Everything 
of the best ... and NO 
INCREASE IN PRICE! 








| 





MADE BY MAYFAIR PRODUCTS LIMITED, SUNDERLAND. 








cooker 


























‘electric 











This fully automatic Streamline Cooker has a large illuminated 


oven with full size inner glass door and folding splash plate — 
: £49.10.0. Mounted on wheels for easy movement 55s. extra. 
jj Available through every electrical shop and showroom. 


Belling also make electric fires, drying cabinets, towel airers and other 


_ electrical equipment for the home. 


BELLING & COMPANY LIMITED BRIDGE WORKS - ENFIELD 


CRACIO7 
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Give her 





of a Hoover 


— she knows it’s the best 


How thrilled, how excited she’ll be gritty dirt, alsomakes them lastlonger. 


— to have a magnificent new Hoover 
Cleaner with all the latest features, 
saving her many hours of hard work 
every week. And think of the satis- 
faction you will have in knowing that 
you are giving her the best. Remem- 
ber, the Hoover does so much more 


than ordinary vacuum cleaners — it | 
not only keeps carpets cleaner, but by | 


removing the damaging trodden-in, 





Ot arrerwrmeer 
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| finished to the last detail. 
| from £14 .14.0 (plus purchase tax 
| £7.7.0)to£22.5.0(plus purchase 


A2eHOOVER 


RECO. TRADE 


ac BEATS... af ct Sweepf...ai it Beanh 222" 


There is a complete range of 


Hoover Cleaners — each a magnifi- 


cent engineering job and beautifully 
Prices 


tax {11 .2.6). Tools for Agitator 
models extra. Hire Purchase avail- 
able. See your Hoover Dealer and 
order now. 


f 
mans CLEANER 





HOOVER 


LIMITED 


PERIVALE 


GREENFORD - 


CHANEL 


PARIS 


THE 





MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 





MIDDLESEX 
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HEN the right choice really matters, you will find 


Ze thal tot 


from ‘112° 





abundant inspiration — and enjoyment — at ‘112’. 
Whether your selection is gold, silver or jewellery, 
you will have design and craftsmanship unsurpassed. 

And if you wish to choose by post please write / 


4 


for “Theme for Giving”, post free 


\ 





Te and carefully prepared to 
help the Christmas 









shopper. 4 
ff 


8 day brass lantern clock 
height 10 inches = £12. 10.0 
height 8 inches £18.0.0 


Stainless Steel 
9 carat gold 





8 day “ Ados” travel clock, 
with alarm, in pigskin case 


8 day Swiss travel clock, with | 
£16.12.0 


alarm, in pigskin case 
£12.15.0 


THE GOLDSMITHS & | 
SILVERSMITHS COMPANY | 


NUMBER *112° IS OUR ONLY ADDRESS LTD 
TELEPHONE : REGENT 302! 


112 REGENT STREET~- LONDON :- Wi | 


a * * 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


Buy 
ROYAL 


DECREE 
A 
Very Fine Sherry 












BY ROYAL DECREE 
Qucen Isabella I granted to 
Duff Gordon & Co. the use 


of the Royal Arms of Spain. 


From your wine merchant 20]- full size bottle 


¢ JARVIS, HALLIDAY & CO. LTD., awed 62 PALL MALL, LONDON, 38.W.1 





coprrey Davis 


Evening Wear 


anywhere.. 


For the many occasions during the coming months anytime.. ~ 







when evening wear will be worn, we can offer you 
an excellent choice of ready-tailored 


dinner suits and tails. 


; chauffeur-driven 

MOSS BROS ee a setteeive 
4 ~ Dye; aes —— Special short-term contract rates for 
aco iro ; N < == periods of three months or longer 

OF COVENT GARDEN i “iy ~~) s between September and May 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE eesitiale tunnenti tah tics atiitadion 


Established 30 years 


cat | 7, ECCLESTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
j WRITE TELEPHONE: SLOane 0022 
Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 , TELEPHONE CABLES: QUICKMILEZ, LONDON 
f CABLE Also at Neasden Lane, London, N.W.10. GLA 6474 


Junction of 


AND BRANCHES 


BETTER BUY REGENT ON THE ROAD 


Regent fuel and lubricate Godfrey Davis Cars = 











| 





== Far > = — 


the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United Slates of America, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1951. 





d 





A GREAT ENGLISHMAN TO WHOM ALL THE COUNTRY WISHED MANY HAPPY RETURNS ON HIS 77TH BIRTHDAY: 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, AT NO. 10, 


Mr. Winston Churchill, whose genius—compounded of inspiration, wisdom and 
experience — guided the country through war perils, is once more at the helm of 
the State and once again many complicated and dangerous problems must be 
solved before calm waters can be entered. The Prime Minister reached the age 
of seventy-seven on November 30. He spent the day at No. 10, Downing Street 


DOWNING STREET, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL. 


and in the evening held a small dinner-party for members of his family 
and personal friends. It may be recalled that Mr. Churchill first entered 
Parliament in 1900 and first held office under the Liberal Ministry of 1906-10 
as Under-Secretary {of State for the Colonies from 1906-8. His marriage to 
Miss Clementine Hozier took place in 1908. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


HAPPENED to be born a little while before the end of the nineteenth 
century—a late, very late, Victorian—and, if by any improbable chance I 
grow to be a centenarian (and what a colossal bore I shall then be !), my span of 
life will about cover the twentieth century. Even now, when it has only 
covered just over half of it, I seem to have lived through some very remarkable 
changes and to have seen a great deal of surprising history. Born into the 
gaslit London world of the hansom-cab and the bowler hat, of W. G. Grace’s 
closing days and of the crowning, heavily gilded glories of the Victorian 
Empire, I have witnessed two world wars, the coming of the aeroplane, the 
submarine, wireless and atomic bomb, the loss of half that Empire, the virtual 
elimination of the British aristocracy, haute bourgeoisie and country gentry, 
the disruption of Europe and the socialisation of Britain. I say socialisation 
without any Party implication, for it seems, reflecting on the matter in one’s 
capacity as taxpayer, that toa Conservative, or indeed a Liberal, of my father’s 
generation thedistinction between the probable fiscal policy of Mr. Butlerand the 
proved one of Mr. Gaitskell would appear so slight as to be almost negligible. 
For both these distinguished and cautious statesmen of the third quarter of the 
twentieth century would almost certainlyhave appeared to a property-owning 
or salary - earning 
citizen of the last 
quarter of the 
nineteenth century 
as a species of the 
most extreme and 
dangerous socialist, 
not to say revolu- 
tionary, of the 
reddest possible 
dye — as subver- 
sionists, | robbers 
and confisca- 
tionists! I hope 
they will forgive 
me for looking at 
them for a moment 
through the, for us, 
distorting lenses of 
fifty years ago. 
The implication 
of all this—of a 
transition so vast 
and bewildering— 
on the minds of 
most of my con- 
temporaries, is to 
make them imagine 
that they are living 
in an age wholly 
unique, the wit- 
nesses of pheno- 
menal changes 
such as men have 
never before 
known. Yet how 
far this is from 
being the truth can 
be seen by picturing 
the life, and the im- 
pact on it of public 
affairs, ofan inhabi- 
tant of this island, 


N.A.T.O. ADDRESSED BY THE 





THE ALLIED POWERS SUPREME COMMANDER IN EUROPE AT THE NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL MEETING IN ROME: GENERAL DWIGHT 








winters . . . when God slept.” His successor of the thirteenth century would 
have witnessed in the first half of his life the invasion of England by the French 
and the two great civil wars that culminated, the one in Magna Carta, the other 
in the beginnings of our parliamentarysystem. A fourteenth-century centenarian 
would have witnessed the Black Death, the Peasants’ Revolt, the violent 
dethronement of poor King Richard and the first half of the Hundred Years War. 
A fifteenth-century one, after rejoicing at the great and unexpected victory 
of Agincourt, would have seen the latter and disastrous end of those wars and, in 
the second half of his life, the appalling disasters, slaughters and miseries of the 
Wars of the Roses. It is a comfort to turn to the comparative peace of the six- 
teenth century, but even in this our long-lived forerunner would have had his 
bellyful of change and disturbance : the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
breach with Rome, the Marian persecutions, the great risings in the West and 
North, and the terrors of the Armada and the long “‘ cold war ” preceding it, as 
well as a full share of pestilences. So would his 17th-century successor, who 
would have begun his life with the shock of the Gunpowder Plot and the news 
of the Massacre of Bartholomew, have endured the great and prolonged clash 
between Crownand Parliament, suffered the even longer horrors and austerities of 
the Civil War and 

SUPREME COMMANDER. Interregnum, have 
- soon forgotten the 
relief of the Res- 
toration in the 
cruel anxieties of 
the Great Plague, 
the Fire of London 
and the Dutch 
Wars, and experi- 
enced in old age the 
panic of the Popish 
Plot, the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and the 
first of the long 
series of wars 
against France. 
The man who was 
born in 1700 and 
lived till 1800 
would have spent 
half his. life with 
Britain in a state 
of war against her 
nearest, and then 
giant, neighbour, 
France ; at fifteen 
would . have wit- 
nessed the armed 
attempt to set the 
Old Pretender on 
the throne and at 
forty-five the 
Young Pretender, 
and would later 
have experienced 
the American and 
French Revolu- 
tions. He would 
have died with the 
fate of his country 
and home almost 
as much in the 





born at the begin- 
ning and dying at 
thelend ofany of the 
twenty centuries of 


D, EISENHOWER, WHO ADDRESSED TWO MEETINGS ON NOVEMBER 26. 


balance as it was 
in 1940. And as 
we are descended, 
all of us, from 
men and women 


rded hi H LF, 3}. ~—4- - could 
. e it on 
ss - where in any organisation ay for the 
the of him 


preserva 
tory, except pos- Mr. Averell Harriman to To the 


peace. In our 
of the 


. Mr. Dean 
centenarian born . 


in England in the same year as Macaulay, and living out his days in this 
then sheltered and fortunate island, would have experienced, it is true, little 
cataclysmic from national and international events. As a boy he would have 
shared the fears of his elders that Boney might land on our southern shores and, 
at fifteen, would have heard the news of Waterloo. In his early thirties, too, he 
might have been alarmed, needlessly, by the Reform Bill and agrarian riots, and 
in his forties by the far more serious disturbances in the distressed manufactur- 
ing districts. But after the abortive Chartist alarms of ‘48, the Crimea War 
and the Indian Mutiny, he would have had nothing really serious of a public 
kind to agitate him but an occasional mild epidemic of cholera or smallpox. The 
same is probably more or less true of a Roman citizen living in southern Britain 
in the third century after Christ. But it is true of no other century in our history. 
We need not pursue the bloody course of our island story during the six terrible 


centuries that divided the first successful Pictish invasion of Roman Britain 


from the Norman Conquest ; a decade without invasion or.civil war of some 
kind or another was about the most anyone could have hoped to enjoy in this 
long stretch of time. Let us start only at the twelfth century : the one that saw 
the rising of the earliest and grandest parts of most of our cathedrals. Our 
Englishman of that century—assuming he did not live near the Scottish border, 
in which case bloodshed and ruin would have been almost as normal incidents of 
his life as rainfall-would have been plunged in early middle-age into a horrible 
epoch of civil war and anarchy lasting for nearly two decades, ‘ nineteen long 


on November 26 delivered two addresses at the North Atlantic Council Meeting in Rome. In the morning he spoke to the Military 

Committee of N.A.T.O. and emphasised the importance of a European Army. He said: “ Wi Defence could never be anything but a 

8 he done a European Army.” In the afternoon he delivered an im it speech to 

the Council, taking as his text a passage from St. I.: “When a strong armed keepeth his palace, his are in peace.” 
in the North Atlantic p- hu yy OH - ~F,-- HAI, 


General are Mr. 


tion of 
t 
M. V: the Tceane tor Ponten kts. Seated, bask to 
sibly two A 2S ee ee Acheson, US. Secretary of State, and Mr. Robert Lovett U.S. 


who experienced 
all these, and 
many more, 
terrible shocks in their lifetimes, we ought not, I suppose, to grumble at 
those that have fluttered our own. It is a privilege, as we are constantly 
being reminded, to live in an age when history is being made. It always 
is. It is not only a privilege but an unavoidable necessity ! 

Indeed, perhaps the most remarkable of man’s traits is the assurance 
with which ~he accepts his disquieting circumstances. How seldom, really, 
do we reflect on the precarious nature of our tenure of security, property 
and life itself, and how little of our time is spent, in reality, in worrying 
about the likelihood, indeed, the certainty—since we must all perish sooner 
or later—of ultimate disaster. It will turn up in the end, as it always does, 
and in the meantime, like our forbears, we can make ourselves very happy. 

Many of our readers have, from time to time, enquired if it is possible to 
obtain Dr. Arthur Bryant's articles which appear on “‘ Our Note Book” page, 
in book form. A number of these essays are included in his recently-published 
book, “ Historian's Holiday’ (Collins; 21s.), and enable readers to renew 
acquaintance with the cat Sammy, the mongoose and his dog 
Jimny. Dr. Bryant's skill in evoking the past is evident in one of the longer 
essays, describing an imaginary journey in James II.’s England, which was originally 
broadcast, and his essay, ‘‘On Discovering the Past was Real,” reveals how his 
interest was quickened by a chance examination of the Shakerley papers. From that 
initial examination flowered the enthusiasm and research which have given us the 
notable volumes on Samuel Pepys and on the early years of the nineteenth century. 


Lester Pearson, Canadian Secretary 
from extreme right to left, are Mr. Snyder, U.S. Secretary of the 
Secretary of Defence. 
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AN ALL-MEN OPERA SET ON BOARD SHIP: BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S “BILLY BUDD” 


MR. RATCLIFFE (MICHAEL LANGDON), MR. REDBURN (HERVEY ALAN), MR. FLINT (GERAINT 
EVANS ; SEATED) ; CLAGGART (FREDERICK DALBERG) AND BILLY (THEODORE UPPMAN, L. TO R.). 


THE INDOMITABLE READY FOR BATTLE: THE MEN ARE AT ACTION STATIONS, THE POWDER 
MONKEYS IN FRONT ; CAPTAIN VERE (PETER PEARS) IS THIRD FROM LEFT ON QUARTER-DECK. 


REPRESENTING THE FORCES OF EVIL AND OF GOOD RESPECTIVELY : CLACGART (FREDERICK DALBERG) 


AND BILLY BUDD (THEODORE UPPMAN, THE YOUNG AMERICAN BARITONE). 


“ Billy Budd,” Mr. Benjamin Britten's all-men opera, was produced at Covent 
Garden on December 1, conducted by the composer. The first performance of 
this major work by one of the most distinguished of contemporary composers 
was a musical occasion of the first importance, and the opera, admirably produced 
and performed, was enthusiastically received. It is being given again to-night, 
December 8, and on December 11, 15, 21 and 27. The libretto by E. Forster and 
Eric Crozier, after the Herman Melville story, deals with life in the Royal Navy 


“ FAREWELL, 8/0878 0’ MAN, FAREWELL, OLD R/GHTS 0 MAN !"’: BILLY BUDD (THEODORE UPPMAN) 
SINGS GOOD-BYE TO THE MERCHANT SHIP FROM WHICH HE WAS PRESSED FOR THE NAVY. 


THE BERTH-DECK : DANSKER (INIA TE WIATA ; SEATED) WARNS BILLY BUDD (THEODORE UPPMAN) 
THAT THE EVIL MASTER-AT-ARMS CLAGGART IS DOWN ON HIM AND MEANS TO DESTROY HIM 





A BAY OF THE GUN-DECK : BILLY BUDD (THEODORE UPPMAN), IN IRONS AND CONDEMNED 
TO BE HANGED AT THE YARD-ARM, WITH DANSKER (INIA TE WIATA). 


in 1797, during the French wars, shortly after the mutiny at the Nore. The 
scenes by John Piper representing the main deck, and quarter-deck, berth-deck 
and captain's cabin in H.M.S. /ndomitable are remarkable, and when the curtain 
rose, a scene recalling a Rowlandson drawing was revealed. The story deals with 
the false accusation against Billy Budd by the evil Claggart. Billy, who 
stammers in emotional moments, cannot speak, strikes Claggart and accidentally 
kills him. A court-martial follows and Billy is found guilty and hanged. 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS AND OTHER EVENTS OF NOTE: 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF CURRENT NEWS ITEMS. 





THE BATTLESHIP IN WHICH THE KING, ACCOMPANIED BY THE QUEEN, HOPES 
THE FIRST GERMAN CHANCELLOR TO VISIT BRITAIN FOR TWENTY YEARS: DR. ADENAUER TO MAKE A CRUISE IN THE SPRING: H.M.S. VANGUARD. 


AT NORTHOLT AIRPORT, WHERE HE ARRIVED 2} HOURS LATE. The King, accompanied by the Queen, hopes to make a cruise in Vanguard during the spring. 

. Vanguard (42,500 tons) was used for the 1947 Royal tour to South Africa. nce November 1949, she 

Dr. Adenauer, the Federal German Chancellor and Foreign Minister, arrived by air at Northolt Airport on has been Training-ship at Portland, but she temporarily wore the flag of the Commander-in-Chief 
December 3 for a five-day official visit, during which it was arranged that he should combine sightseeing Home Fleet for the 1 autumn cruise 
in London and Oxford with political discussions. It was also announced that he would be received by ' 


the King on December 7. He arrived late at Northolt, having been delayed by engine trouble. 2 { 














AT THE OPENING OF THE STEPHENSON BUILDING, THE NEW ENGINEERING SECTION OF KING’s COLLEGE: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY 

On November 28 H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh opened the Stephenson 

Building, the new engineering section of King’s College, in the University 

of Durham. His Royal Highness was received by Lord Allendale, Lord 

Lieutenant of Northumberland, at Newcastle Central Station. Before 

the céremony the Vice-Chancellor of Durham University conferred the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. on his Royal Highness. 





LORD SALISBURY (RIGHT) ACKNOWLEDGING WITH LIFTED “ SQUARE" HIS INSTALLATION AS THI 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL ON NOVEMBER 28. 


For nearly fifty years the Chancellorship of the University of Liverpool has been held by a member of the Stanley family The King continues to make progress after his operation and is well on the way 

On November 28, however, it passed to the Cecils, when Lord Salisbury, the Lord Privy Seal, was installed. Before his to recovery. On November 30 he drove with the Queen from Buckingham lace 

installation he wat admitted to the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, and after his installation conferred similar to Windsor. During the week-end at Royal Lodge he took two walks in the 
doctorates on Lord David Cecil, M. Massigli, the French Ambassador, Lord Swinton and Dr. G. M. Trevelyan. grounds and was expected to return to London on December 3 


NEW nts MAJESTY'S WONDERFUL RECOVERY THE KING LEAVING BUCKING 
HAM PALACE FOR ROYAL LODGE, WITH THE QUEEN, ON NOVEMBER 30 





INSPECTING 


honour of Fijian police at the 
guard commander, Inspector S. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD AND A FIFTIETH 


“A PRIVATE AND INFORMATIVE MEETING *' OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FOUR POWERS 


(FROM L. TO R.) MR. SELWYN LLOYD (GREAT BRITAIN); M. JULES MOCH (FRANCE); SENOR NERVO (MEXICO) WHO PRESIDED ; 


On November 30 Mr. Vyshinsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, concluded a 
against the Western Powers with the announcement that Russia agreed to 
under the President of the 


full of invective 
our-Power discussions 
U.N. Assembly, with a view to formulating a common draft from the | 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FIRST WIRELESS SIGNAL ACROSS THE ATLANTIC: 

MARCONI WITH HIS INSTRUMENTS AT SIGNAL HILL, NEWFOUNDLAND, ON DECEMBER 12, IQOI. 

On December 12 Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. are ehntie fiftieth anniversary of the 

first spanning of the Atlantic Ocean by wireless. On that day in 1901 the letter “S" was trans- 

mitted in the Morse code from a station set up at Poldhu, in Cornwall, and was received by Marconi 
at a station set up on Signal Hill, St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


Bia 


THE GUARD OF HONOUR AT THE OPENING OF THE SUPREME COURT AT 
SUVA: THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF FIjl, MR. J. H. VAUGHAN, K.C. 

hotograph shows the Chief Justice of Fiji. Mr. J. H. Va . K-C., inspecting the guard of 
Cer photue® ing of the Supreme Court at va recently. He is seen with the 
“Boss It will be remembered that the Council of Chiefs have offered 
to raise an infantry battalion for service in Malaya. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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ANNIVERSARY : A SURVEY OF EVENTS. 


IN PARIS ON DEC. 1 IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROPOSALS ON ARMS LIMITATION : 


MR. VYSHINSKY (U.S.S.R.); DR. PHILIP JESSUP (U.S.A.) 
disarmament proposals put forward by the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. Later the sub- 
ed 


committee was instructed to consider the proposals and “ any new proposals made by its members,”’ 
and report to the Political Committee by December 10. 


LAYING A WREATH ON THE SPOT WHERE MANY BELGIAN PATRIOTS THEIR 
DEATH AT THE HANDS OF THE GESTAPO: KING BAUDOUIN OF THF BELGIANS 
On November 28 King Baudouin of the Belgians visited Fort Breendonck, near Antwerp, where 
many Belgian patriots were tortured and executed by the Gestapo during the war His Majesty 
laid a wreath at the foot of the stakes to which the Germans tied their victims before they 
were shot by a firing squad. 


MET 


/ t 


SEEING THE STATE OF AFFAIRS 


SECRETARY, 


FOR HIMSELF: MR. OLIVER LYTTELTON (RIGHT), 
THE COLONIAL ON HIS ARRIVAL BY AIR AT SINGAPORE ON NOVEMBER 206 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, is visiting Malaya to see the state of the country 
for himself. He is seen on arrival at Singapore, where he was met by (1. to r.) Sir Franklin 
Gimson, Governor of Singapore; Mr. Maicoim Macdonald, Commissioner-General for South - East 
Asia; Sir Ralph Hone, Governor of North Borneo; and Mr. A. Abell, Governor of Sarawak 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 















reated an Earl. He is sixty- 
~ Cy - Lord High Chan- 





940-42 ; Paymaster-General 
1942 ; Minister without Port 
folio, 1942-44 ; and Minister of 
| Insurance, 1944-45. 








MAJOR JAMES MILNER. 


South-East Leeds since 1929. 
His nomination by the Social- 












¢ en 
3 MAJOR F. J. WISE. Y MR. HERBERT MORRISON. DR. W. F. L. HANNAY. ‘Y 
} Created a Baron. Heissixty-} Created a Baron. Heissixty- } Created a Baron. Heissixty- | Appointed a Companion of 
five and was Treasurer of his two and was Chairman of the four and was Socialist M.P. 
j ousehold, 1945- Ways and Means Committee } for King’s Lynn from 1945 
and Deputy Speaker of the until he was defeated at the 
Assembly House of Commons, 1943-51 recent election. He is a re- 






ted a Knight Bache- 
lor. e is forty-eight and has 
been Mr. Attlee’s personal 


He is sixty-three, 














cousin Canon Hannay 
(George A. Birmingham), the 
well-known author. 
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COMPOSER OF THE ALL-MEN OPERA 
BUDD,"’ PRODUCED ON DEC. I AT COVENT 
MR. BENJAMIN BRITTEN. 
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{THE C.-IN-C., BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 




















ENGLAND U. AUSTRIA IN THE SOCCER INTERNATIONAL AT WEMBLEY: THE TEAMS, LED BY 
THEIR CAPTAINS (ENGLAND ON RIGHT), WALKING ON TO THE FIELD FOR THE START OF PLAY. 
The and Austria 








and ted . 
= — * ie was bom 


FORCES IN JAPAN AND KOREA: LIEUT.- 
GENERAL W. BRIDGEFORD. 
Appointed L itish Common- 
wealth Forces in Japan and Korea in succession to 
Lieut. Sir Horace Lieut.-General 

a Australian Military Forces, served 
in both World Wars: He was awarded the M.C. in 
the 1914-18 war, and was mentioned in ‘tches 

C.B. and C.B.E. in the war. 
in 1894. 
























CAPTAIN OF CAMBRIDGE'S 
RUGBY XV. TO MEET OXFORD 
AT TWICKENHAM ON DEC. II: 


APTAIN OF OXFORD'S RUGBY 
XV. TO MEET CAMBRIDGE AT 
TWICKENHAM ON DEC. 
GILES L. BULLARD. 


JOHN M. JENKINS. 




























CAPTAIN OF OXFORD'S soc- 
CER XI. TO MEET CAMBRIDGE | SOCCER XI, TO MEET OXFORD 
AT TOTTENHAM ON DEC. 8: | AT TOTTENHAM ON DEC. 8: 
STANLEY G. HERITAGE. PETER D. H. MAY. 
Oxford’s Soccer captain, Stanley | Cambridge’s Soccer captain, Peter 
(Holloway Grammar | May (Charterhouse and — 











CAPTAIN OF CAMBRIDGE’S } 
































THE KING OF NEPAL AND HIS MINISTERS: 
TRIBHUVANA (CENTRE), WITH THE PRIME 


MR. M. P. KOIRALA (LEFT). 


A new Nepalese Cabinet of twelve Ministers, under Mr. M. P. Koirala, 


President of the Nepalese Congress Party, was sworn 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST OPERATIONAL DELTA AIRCRAFT: THE GLOSTER GAS, ‘‘FLYING TRIANGLE "’: A LONG-RANGE, DAY OR NIGHT, ALL-WEATHER FIGHTER, WITH TWO SAPPHIRE JETS. 


Continued.) 

the direction of Mr. George Carter, who designed the original Gloster 
E.28/39, the world’s first successful jet aircraft. The GA 5 is powered 
by two Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires of the type fitted in the experi- 
mental Gloster Meteor, which set up four world speed-to-altitude records 





On November 30, Britain’s yA operational delta aircraft was taken 
off the security list, although her speed, range, armament and radar 
gear remain secret. This sleeve the Gloster GA5, built by Se 
eter Siddeley group, was designed by Mr. Richard Walker uni 
[Continued oppose 
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RECENTLY FOUND IN SOMERSET: AN ANGLO-SAXON BLUE 


~w a 





SOLD FOR THE RECORD PRICE OF £1900: LORD GLENTANAR'S — rue DACRE TROPHY : PRESENTED FOR ANNUAL COMPETITION cnaie Seneies Laan, Sanita ae abtenan Guamees enteneen. 
_ peerage talent recy Foo SILVER pone gr , IN THE R.A.F. IN MEMORY OF THE LATE F/O. K. DACRE, D.F.C. a ; a a Appr eainge gag sate 
t Christie’s on r tanar’s unusually fine an This trophy (by Mr. A. E. Sean Crampton, G.M., M.C.) has been uring recent excavations of a well on site of a Roman tem 
large (31 ozs. | dwt.) George I. teapot was sold for the record price _ present - Arr Commodore and Mrs. A B. Dacre in —_- of at Pagans’ Hill, Chew Stoke, North Somerset, a number of interesting 
of £1900 to Messrs. Chrichton. The highest previous London price their son who was killed in action over Germany in 1943. It will finds were made, the most striking of which is the blue gies Anglo- 
for a silver teapot was £900, paid in December, 1947. be awarded annually to the regular squadron of Fighter Command Saxon drinking-vessel shown above. It is considered the finest object 

showing the createst proficiency in weapon-training. of its period found in Somerset since the discovery of the Alfred Jewel 


(LerT.) THE NEW TUDOR 
GARDEN AT HAMPTON 
COURT, RECONSTRUCTED 
FROM A SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY PICTURE. 


has been made at Hamp- 
ton Court, next to King 
Henry VIII.’s Pond Gar- 
den and overlooked by 
the windows of the three 
rooms occupied by Wol- 
sey during his last weeks. 
An attempt to use only 
shrubs and flowers 

in the original will be 

made. 


(RIGHT.) WITH OVER 200 
FEATHERS IN HIS 
MAT: MR. CHURCHILL'S 
SEVENTY -SEVENTH BIRTH 
DAY CAKE, WITH EACH 
FEATHER MARKING A 
GREAT OCCASION. 
At Mr. Churchill's seventy- 
seventh birthday dinner 
party at No. 10, a cake in 
the form of his celebrated 
uare bowler bore over 
feathers to indicate 
landmarks in his career. 
The largest bore Mra. 
Churchill’s name, 
“ Clementine.” 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST OPERATIONAL “DELTA”; MR. CHURCHILL’S BIRTHDAY CAKE; A NEW TROPHY; AND FACETS OF THE PAST. 
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LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE IN WELLINGTON’S ARMY. 
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“THE LETTERS OF PRIVATE WHEELER 1809-1828” ; Edited and with a foreword by B. H. LIDDELL HART.* 


© describe this remarkable and indeed enchanting 
book (it really isn’t mere laziness on my part) 
I cannot do better than quote the first sentences of 
Captain Liddell Hart's introduction: “ Most of the 
eye-witness accounts of the ‘Great War’ against 
Napoleon were written long after the events they 
describe. Although quite a number were by men 
who served in the ranks, or were compiled from their 
tales, the more interesting and valuable narratives 
came mainly from officers. The famous Recollections 
of Private Harris are an exception—but his story was 
recorded many years later by a half-pay officer 
turned journalist who discovered him, recognised 
the interest of his reminiscences, and set them down 
in a somewhat polished-up style. They covered 
only the opening phase of the Peninsular War— 
the ill-fated Corunna campaign—and the abortive 
Walcheren expedition. 
“A greater discovery has come more than a 
century later in the letters of Private William Wheeler 
of the 51st—now the ist Battalion, King’s Own 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


genius for military and civil affairs should have been 
wasted on such a villain as Napoleon. And, although 
nothing is here disclosed about his formal education, 
it is impossible to regard him as anything but an 
educated man. There was even a man of letters in 
him. Perhaps he had an inkling of that when he so 
carefully composed his letters home and, on retirement, 
copied them out in a fair hand and bound them together 
—to be brought to light at last by a descendant. 

Here are the series of marches, counter-marches, 
assaults, retreats, sieges and pitched battles which 
have so often been described ; though related with 
such graphic and significant detail that historians 
like Fortescue and Oman would certainly have drawn 
freely on Wheeler had they known of his existence. 
But the man, as here revealed, is more interesting than 
the familiar campaigns. He had an eye for character, 
episode and landscape ; he recorded odd colonels and 
Levantines with the spicy humour of Sterne, whom 


into Madrid, for example. But his character may 
better be illustrated by a simpler statement from 
France, in the November of the Waterloo year: 
““ Verriers is the head quarters of the brigade. Here 
we are stationed, it is about eight miles from Paris. 
I am quartered on an old couple who are far advanced 
in years, they have seen better days, seventy winters 
have passed over their heads and now their life is 
one continued round of toil and sorrow. Both their 
united efforts are scarce sufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door, in their younger years they were in 
possession of a farm. Their family consisted of six 
sons and one daughter, the six young men have been 
killed or perished in the wars, one in Italy, one in 
Spain, three on the retreat from Moscow and the last 
and youngest fell at Waterloo. Their daughter fell 
a victim to her pretended lover and shortly after died 
of a broken heart. When I entered the house with 
my billet I found the oli couple plunged in grief. I 
soon learned the cause of their trouble. The Russians 
had been quartered on them for some time, they 
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atmosphere } 
and interest. 

The later let- 
ters vividly 

depict the con- 
ditions ot 2 
overseas ar- 9 
rison service 
the 
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Letters of  Ficur.” 
Sergeamt 
Wheeler’’ 
might have 
been a more in- 
dicative title: a third of the book deals with the 
post-Waterloo period and the author, a_higbly- 
respected N.C.O. with a wife and children, ended 
his military career as regimental schoolmaster in the 
lonian Islands. But, even as a private, he wrote 
letters, which by virtue both of quality and content, 
throw a useful light on the rank-and-file who 
served under Wellington. The Duke, in a moment 
of exasperation at the recurrent drunkenness of his 
veterans in a country covered with barrels of wine, 
did once describe them as “ scum,’ and despairingly 
remarked that nobody could command a British Army. 
He was, on occasion, obliged to hang some of 
his men for drunken excesses during a sack. But 
too much emphasis has been laid on these facts. 
Private Wheeler was quite as convinced that Wellington 
had the best-behaved Army in existence as he was 
that the Army had the finest Commander in existence. 
And, had that army been the rabble it is sometimes 
paradoxically presumed to have been, Private Wheeler 
would never have volunteered to join it and certainly 
wouldn't have remained in it a day longer than he 
had to. He loved the Army, he loved his regiment, 
he respected and admired most of his officers (though 
he could be caustic or comic about the 
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IT 18 CLEAR THAT THE LETTERS WHICH PRIVATE 
SERVICE IN THE ARMY, FROM 1809-1828, WERE INTENDED TO BE PURLISHED. 
PRESERVED AND HE COPIED THEM INTO A LEATHER-BOUND BOOK WHICH, AFTER HAVING BEEN CAREFULLY PRESERVED IN HIS FAMILY EVER SINCE, 
HAS NOW BEEN PUBLISHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF HIS OWN GREAT GRANDDAUGHTER. 
(Reproduced from the book: “The Letters of Private Wheeler,” by courtesy of the publisher, Michael Joseph.) 
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old man to 
: cents of, ed gree fetch me a 

. bundle of 
clean straw, 
shook 
down in one 
corner, mine 
and my com- 
rade’s blankets 
and watch- 
coats made us 
very com- 
fortable bed. 
I then told the 
old man that 
we should 
sleep there, 
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WHITTEN TO HIS FAMILY AFTER THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO: A LETTER IN PRIVATE WHEELER'S HANDWRITING DESCRIBING THE “‘ THREE DAYS 
WHEELER WROTE HOME TO HIS FAMILY IN BATH DURING HIS NINETEEN YEARS OF 
WHEN HE RETURNED HOME HE FOUND HIS LETTERS CAREFULLY 


he mentions ; at one page I found myself exclaiming : 
“ Why, this is just like Asgarth!"’ and a few pages 
later found him actually remarking about another grim 
Hogarthian, indeed Goyaesque, scene, that “ it would 
require the genius of Hogarth to perform the task" 
of description. When he reached the gardens of the 
Escurial, his chief delight was finding a library in a 
summer-house, and in it the ‘‘ New Bath Guide,” by 
Christopher Anstey. Not Christopher Anstey to 
him, but “ Councillor Anstey of Marlboro’ Buildings.” 
For his home was in Bath. He never forgot, in de- 
scribing places to his family, to make them vivid by 
references to Bath. Of a river he said: “ Each part 
is about the breadth of the Avon.”” Of a mountain, 
that it was “ something similar to Beechen Cliff." Of 
a column of enemy, that they occupied “about as much 
ground as the houses in Queen’s Square."’ The first 
and closest friend he made in the regiment was the 
only other man who came from Bath: a fact that 
should be borne in mind by the sort of man, devoid 
of local affections, who thinks that it doesn’t matter 
to a private with whom he is grouped and numbered. 

Many fine descriptions, as clear as paintings, could 
be quoted from Wheeler: his account of the entry 


that we were 
British sol- 
diers, and 
rather than 
deprive two 
suchold people 
of the only comfort they could enjoy, we would 
rather sleep on the bare boards.’" “ That we were 
British soldiers "’: it is pleasant to hear that phrase 
sounding across the generations. 

When fighting was over for him, his letters were 
just as fascinating and lively. There were a few 
stirring events during his Ionian sojourn. Cochrane 
(then commanding the Greek Navy) came into harbour : 
“You know his Lordship does not belong to the 
family of Dolittles, and so has the Mussulmen found 
out to their cost."" Navarino was fought and rejoiced 
over. And before that: “ Sailing out of the harbour 
of Corfu we passed the beautiful Gun brig, the 
property of the late Lord Byron, his Lordship’s 
remains are on board on its way to England. 
Lord B—— died a short time since at Missilonghi, 
he seems to have devoted both his purse and 
talents to the Greek cause. His have 
inspired the patriotic Greeks with such a love of 
liberty and thirst for revenge that they will never 
again submit to bondage, the struggle might yet last 
sometime but in the end the Greek must be successful. 
I said to a Greek one day: ‘ Byron is dead.’ He 
replied, ‘No, never,’ then striking his left breast at 

the same moment his soul rushed 





faults of some of them), and he was firmly 
convinced of the rightness of his country’s 


cause, regretting only that such great THE, problems of Christmas shopping are now urgent. 
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*” The Letters of Private Wheeler, 1809-1828." 
Edited and with a Foreword by Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart. With a Frontispiece. (Michael 
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into his eyes, ‘he will always live 
here and in the hearts of my country 
men.’ ”” 

That is still true. 


. Novels are reviewed by K. John, and 
om. 3 other books by E. D. O'Brien, on page 
956 of this issue. 
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UPHOLSTERY. WHEN NOT IN USE THE SEXTANT CAN BE REMOVED @ FRONT VIEW OF PERISCOPIC SEXTANT WITH 
FROM THE MOUNTING AND PACKED IN ITS CASE. AUTOMATICALLY SELF-SEALING MOUNTING. 
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A NEW NAVIGATIONAL DEVICE FOR PRESSURISED AIRCRAFT: THE PERISCOPIC SEXTANT WHICH REPLACES THE ASTRODOME. 


The advent of pressurised aircraft and the constant effort to increase the efficiency to re-design the conventional air sextant completely and it is now periscopic, with 
of aircraft construction and shape to reduce drag has led to the disappearance the index mirror or prism protruding through the airframe into outer air. This 
of the astrodome—the “ bubble "' window on top of the fuselage—through which periscopic sextant can be raised or lowered electrically and slides through a 
the navigator made his observations. The astrodome was a point of weakness special hatch in the fuselage which is sealed against the outer atmosphere. The 
in the skin of a pressurised aircraft, and as it projected from the fuselage it new sextant is being fitted in the latest jet bombers and in some types of airliners 
interfered with the streamlining of the aircraft. It has therefore become necessary and on this page our Artist shows how it is fitted and operated 


Draws BY our Srectat Artist, G. H. Davis, wire tae Co-operation oF Messrs Ketvi~n ano Hucues (Aviation) Lro. 
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THE 


THE EVEREST 


PEAK IN TURN WAS FRAMED IN SHIFTING MIST, ITS TRACERY OF ICE 


A 


PP 


bis? 
A LAND OF DARK PEAKS, 
BY THE RECONNAISSANCE PARTY 


DEEP VALLEYS AND ETERNAL SNOWS: THE HONGU 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


EXPEDITION: VIEWS OF THE WEST AND 


GLOWING 
PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE HONGU BASIN (CHAMPLONG PEAK) FROM A PASS CROSSED ON OCTOBER 14. 


BASIN SEEN PANORAMICALLY 
FROM A COL ON THE HONGU-BARUN WATERSHED, 
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SOUTH APPROACHES. 


IN DEEP RELIEF"’: 


“ BETWEEN THE PINNACLES AND CLIFFS WERE HUGE CREVASSES, SOME 
LIGHTLY BRIDGED WITH ICE, SOME OPEN AND FATHOMLESS " : A TYPICAL 
ICE-CLIMB AMONG THE DEBRIS OF FALLEN ICE-CLIFFS, 


et ee 


VIEWED FROM 19,500 FT. ON THE EASTERN WALL OF THE IMJA BASIN: THE MUPTSE-LHOISS WALL BEHIND WHICH LIES THE HIGH GLACIER BASIN KNOWN AS THE WESTERN CWM 


News has been received that members of Mr. Eric Shipton’s Everest Reconnaissance 
party are, at the time of writing, on their way back to Delhi, having reluctantly 
had to abandon their explorations. In our issue of October 13 we showed photo- 
graphs of the first stages of their attempt to investigate the possibility of reaching 
the summit of Everest from the Western Cwm up the hitherto unexplored south- 
western side. In our issue of November 10 we published further photographs and 
an initial study of the great ice-fall which was to prove a barrier to further 
explorations this year. Writing from Namche on November 2, Mr. Shipton says: 
"We have come to the reluctant conclusion that, at this time of year, conditions 
on the ice-fall are too dangerous to allow the passage of laden men... we had 


| 
| 


Moped at least to spend a few days in the Cwm so as to get a clear idea of the 
route and distances involved and to pick the position of the high camps. This 
would have been invaluable in planning an attempt upon the mountain.” 
Mr. Shipton describes their attempt to climb the ice-fall and the rapidly changing, 
and alarming, conditions they encountered. Eventually, unladen, the climbers 
reached the top of the wall but even worse obstacles lay beyond. Mr. Shipton 
says: “Our virtual defeat by the ice-fall, formidable though we knew it to be, 
has come as a surprise and a disappointment, particularly as we are now convinced 
that, in reasonable conditions, a practicable route exists from the Western Cwm. 
to the summit of Mount Everest.” 


Photographs and excerpts from Mr. Eric Shipton's dispatch by arrangement with ‘* The Times.” 
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BEFORE AND AFTER: A COMMUNIST AIRFIELD 
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NEUTRALISED IN KOREA. 
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SHOWING THE MAIN RUNWAY, A FLANKING TAXI-WAY AND SOME DISPERSAL BAYS OCCUPIED BY MIG-15 AIRCRAFT: AN AERIAL VIEW OF A COMMUNIST AIRFIELD AT UIJU AFTER 
BOMBERS HAD RAINED DOWN PROXIMITY-FUSED BOMBS AND 100-LB. DEMOLITION BOMBS ON THE INSTALLATIONS ON NOVEMBER 18 AND 22 


¢ 
a. 


, . 
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BEFORE THE BOMBING RAID: AN ENLARGED SECTION OF AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 


> 


AIRFIELD AT UIJU, SHOWING COMMUNIST AIRCRAFT IN THEIR DISPERSAL BAYS AND DRAWN 


UP ON THE APRON OF THE MAIN RUNWAY (TOP ; LEFT). 


On November 18 and 22 a large force of United Nations B-29 bombers raided 
a Communist airfield at Uiju in Northern Korea, where aerial reconnaissance 
had located a large number of MIG-IS fighters in dispersal bays leading from a 
flanking taxi-way, which in turn was connected with the main runway. As a 
direct hit by an impact-fused bomb would be necessary to damage the aircraft 
in these bays, a number of proximity-fused bombs were used against this target. 
It will be recalled that the proximity fuse was first used against V-! flying bombs 


in the war and proved remarkably successful. The fuse transmits radio waves 
which are reflected by the target and detonate the bomb or shell By the means of 
this fuse shells or bombs can be made to burst at a pre-determined height above 
the ground with considerable effect on troops or aircraft in trenches or dispersal bays 
The main runway was damaged with 100-lb. demolition bombs which detonate 
after entering the ground, causing great craters which require time and, labour 
to fill up and repair. (Radio photographs.) 
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HE fact that little news has come 
of late from Indo-China must not 
be taken to mean that little is to be 
expected. On the contrary, a quieter 
spell, due to climatic causes in great part, 
is likely to be one in which the forces of 
both sides are framing new plans and 
reorganising their equipment and disposi- 
tions. No decision, military or political, 
has been reached. The issue remains 
doubtful. Extraneous events may still exercise an 
influence so powerful as to alter profoundly the 
results which the belligerents might obtain by their 
own unaided efforts. One such outside influence is 
that of Chinese intervention. That possibility takes 
a more prominent place now that hopes of a settlement 
in Korea have become slightly better. The question 
is being asked whether, should the war in Korea 
come to an end, Communist China would be disposed 
to send forces into Viet Nam in support of the 
rebels. It is sometimes loosely stated that she 
has done so already, but that allegation has 
never received confirmation from authoritative 
French sources. ‘‘ Aid and comfort "’ have certainly 
been afforded to Viet Minh, but no more, so far; 
nor can China’s future intentions in this respect 
be divined. 

The relations between China and Viet Minh 
have been very similar to those formerly prevailing 
between the countries bordering on Greece and the 
Greek Communist rebels. I admit that great 
differences exist between Viet Minh and the Greek 
Communists. The former represents an established 
Government, exercising full control over wide 
regions and vast communities ; the latter, despite 
its claims, never reached that status. Yet the 
organisation of aid is almost the same. All the 
base services of Viet Minh are established 
behind the Chinese frontier. Chinese equipment is 
provided with a generous hand. That for the 
regular Viet Minh troops in the north has 
been doubled this year; at the beginning, three 
divisions were equipped, now the number is 
six. Again, ‘indoctrination ’’ is provided for. 
The Asiatic equivalent of the Russian commissar 
watches over the political purity of the troops, 
especially of the officers; but no Chinese troops 
have appeared. It is, so to speak, a Communist 
sealed pattern, and the aid is capable of expansion 
while still falling short of the intervention on 
an enormous scale which has occurred in Korea. 

Speaking personally, I find the affairs of 
Indo-China absorbing. I pore over such infor- 
mation about them as comes my way. I should 
like to spend a month out there, but so far my 
present occupations have rendered this impossible. 
A seat at the dinner-table beside General de 
Lattre de Tassigny when he visited London in 
early October afforded me a fuller realisation 
than ever before of the task which he has under- 
taken, but, though we talked late into the night, 
the time was all too short. I concluded that 
if he could not solve the problems, military and 
civil, it was unlikely that anyone else would do so. 
He has been described as both egoist and egotist, 
and may deserve the epithets in some respects, 
and yet he sees himself as others see him. He 
knows, and says frankly, that his character is 
“ difficult." He is, however, a man who gets 
things done, and this is due not only to his 
natural and acquired gifts but also to his intense 
enthusiasm. He possesses a strong belief in 
himself and can communicate it to others. In 
these days of great armies and vast fronts, 
where personal contact is limited, the inspiration 





“THE VIET MAM FORCES HAVE BEEN NOT ONLY INCREASED BUT ALSO SHAKEN 
AND THEIR 
INFANTRYMEN OF THE IST VIET NAM BATTALION RESTING DURING 
THEIR FORCED MARCH IN THE RECENT CHOBEN OPERATION. 


UP, WITH GOOD EFFECT UPON THEIR TACTICS, THEIR MOBILITY, 
sriait"’; 


of the commander cannot penetrate to the troops as 
freely as in the days of Napoleon and Wellington, 
or even those of Robert E. Lee. Few can now we >! 
impress their personality upon their armies. et 
this can still be done, as Allenby and Montgomery, 
Ridgway and de Lattre have shown. 

When General de Lattre arrived he found an 
unhappy situation. The evacuation of Hanoi had 
been ordéred ; in fact, French inhabitants had been 
asked to put forward their demands for transport. 
Its loss would have been serious enough on the material 
side, but morally it would have been a disaster. The 
evacuation was countermanded. Almost at once he 
had’ to meet a very heavy offensive in the Red River 
Delta. The first attacks were generally held and 


A WINDOW ON 
THE LULL 


In a sudden decisive battle on November 10, French and Viet Namese t 
de Lattre de Tassigny broke out of the Red River Delta and seized 
communications centre of Choben, on Route Coloniale 21. 
chutists, commandos and aircraft were 
later, in the biggest 


rachute 
Route Coloniale 12 through wh 
been passing), was 
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IN INDO-CHINA. 
By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


counter-attacks regained lost ground; but in mid- 
January, the Viet Minh forces came on in still greater 
strength, thirty battalions assaulting in dense order. 
They sustained a crushing defeat. I will not try to 
recount all the events of the year, but will note that 
in March smaller bands struck on the Mekong, hundreds 
of miles south of the Delta, and that almost before the 
fighting there had died down there came the northern 
offensive in the region of Dong-trieu, which led to 





A MAP OF INDO-CHINA, TO ILLUSTRATE CAPTAIN FALLS’ ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE AND 
SHOWING THE TWO VITAL AREAS--THE RED RIVER DELTA AROUND HANOL IN THE 


NORTH AND THE RICH AREAS AROUND SAIGON IN THE SOUTH. 


all Chinese su 
zed by French forces. 
naval forces in Indo-China appear on the facing page. 


some of the stiffest fighting. During the visits 
of the High Commissioner and Commander- 
in-Chief to Washington and London, Viet Minh 
carried out yet another offensive, which was 
likewise held. In the course of the year the 
French and Viet Nam forces have by no 
means confined themselves to the defensive and 
counter-offensive, but have conducted several 
well-planned and_ well-executed offensive 
enterprises. 

The task is political and economic as well 
as military, the three elements being closely 
intertwined. Without political progress it is 
hopeless to look for military success ; in fact, 
one may say that a political solution is the 
prerequisite of a military victory rather than 
the other way about. In other words, victory 
can be achieved only if the people as a whole 
desire it and strive for it. Expansion and 
improved armament of the Viet Nam forces 
can be useful only if they fight with deter- 
mination in the belief that freedom lies 
ahead. Fumbling and perhaps selfishness 
marred early French efforts to establish a 
Government which the people would respect. 
I do not pretend to be well acquainted with the 
present state of affairs, but I am assured that 
a considerable improvement had been effected. 
General de Lattre looks forward to a heightening of 
national pride and believes that it is above all in 
the young that this may be hoped for. 

On the economic side it is of vital importance to 
restore the former prosperity of the country, ruined 
by Japanese occupation and subsequent civil war. 
Three years ago the export list of this once great 
—— country had been reduced almost to a 

umn of zeros. I have not seen recent figures, and 
they are probably far from impressive, in view of the 
huge areas which are controlled by Viet Minh. Yet 
I know enough to be sure that they are very much 
better than those of three years ago. There has cer- 
tainly been a great rise in the export of rice, a matter 
of importance to the world to-day. Yet Indo-Chinese 


THE WORLD. 
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economics wear also a different aspect. It 
is urgently necessary to deprive the armies 
of Viet Minh, which live on the country, of 
access to the main rice-producing regions. 
The battles in the Delta have been largely 
battles for rice. My impression is that the 
Viet Minh forces may have obtained this 
year rather more than has been admitted 
but decidedly less than they hoped for. It 
may well be more damaging to the rebels 
to keep them out of the paddy-fields than to inflict 
heavy loss upon them with the weapons of war. 

One of the lessons to be drawn from the past year— 
a year in which the French and Viet Nam forces have 
been better equipped than ever before—is that strong, 
open attacks by those of Viet Minh ought to be 
welcome. The latter were always the stronger numeric- 
ally, and in the autumn fighting of which I have 
spoken a whole division was thrown against some 
1500 men. The second lesson is that when Viet 
Minh does not strive to be too “ regular ’’ but mixes 
guerrilla tactics with the conventional, it becomes 
most dangerous ; its skill in evasion and dispersion 
and its speed of foot are then bewildering. The 
deduction. to be made is that everything possible 
needs to be done to speed up the counteraction of 
the French and Viet Nam forces. Their intelligence 
service must be brought to the highest standard 
and they must be able to act upon it with great 
rapidity. General de Lattre made no secret of the 
fact that on several occasions when the fullest 
information about Viet Minh concentrations had 
been obtained and apparently promising schemes 
had been set in motion with all possible speed, the 
striking force found nothing to strike. The enemy 
had vanished. Such episodes are demoralising. The 
enemy does not goempty-handed. He takes with 
him his loot and perhaps also nts for forcible 
enrolment in his ranks, to say nothing of what he 
burns or blows up. 

Before General de Lattre reached the scene he 
had made plans for this state of affairs. He had 
decided to cut down the number of small posts, 
too weak to be mobile, and increase that of 
columns always ready at a few hours’ notice and 
capable not only of moving fast but of hitting 
hard at the end of a forced march. At the same 
time, far from neglecting fortification, he would 
Strengthen and modernise it in the most vital 
regions. These new measures were quickly 
adopted, and it is largely to them that he ascribes 
the successes he has attained. Then the Viet Nam 
forces have been not only increased but also 
shaken up, with good effect upon their tactics, 
their mobility, and their spirit. It was in pur- 
suance of this policy that he transferred his only 
son, with long experience of the country, from 
the French armoured unit in which he had been 
serving, to the Viet Nam forces. The young man 
did not care to make the change, but quickly 
became enthusiastic about his new command. He 
was killed leading his troops into action. I believe 
that by this month of December the Viet Nam 
Army will have reached a strength of eight 
divisions, and that it is hoped to increase it to 
half as much again. I need not add that these 
divisions are not armed on a European pattern ; 
that is neither necessary nor desirable. The most 
mobile of all troops are parachutists, and the 
General desired to increase not only their strength 
but the size of the force to be carried in one lift, 
so that it could hit hard as soon as it landed. 

The favourable omens are not confined to the 
check suffered by Viet Minh. Prominent among 
them is the remarkable decrease in French and 
Viet Nam 
battle casualties 
in a year of 
heavy fighting. 
Next must come 
the loyalty of 
the Viet Nam 
Army, of which 
General de 
Lattre is firmly 
convinced. The 
arrival of Ameri- 
can arms and 
equipment is a 
third. We can 
say without fear 
of contradiction 
that the year 
1951 is ending 
with Viet Minh 
on the down- 
ward grade. 
These are great 
and promising 
results. Yet it 
must not be for- 
gotten that the 
Delta is still an 





“HE IS, HOWEVER, A MAN WHO GETS THINGS 
DONE, AND THIS [8S DUE NOT ONLY TO HIS 
NATURAL AND ACQUIRED GIFTS BUT ALSO TO 
MIS INTENSE ENTHUSIASM’: GENERAL DE 


island in a Viet LATTRE DE TASSIGNY, WHO WAS APPOINTED, 
Minh sea, that " Coumanoseincuier iw INDO-CaINA. 
Viet Minh is 

still relatively strong and active even in Cambodia 


and Cochin China, that direct Chinese intervention is 
still possible, and that without it Viet Minh may have 
cards up its sleeve. The campaign might even now 
take an unwelcome turn. Supposing that this does 
not occur, it will still uire an immense and pro- 
longed effort to set Viet Nam on its feet as a strong, 
stable and r ted administration ruling a pacified 
and generally contented country. A determined effort 
is being made to achieve this. And critics of 
“ colonialism " may be asked to bear in mind the fact 
that this effort is largely based upon General de Lattre’s 
appeal to the people themselves. 
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WITH THE FRENCH NAVY IN INDO-CHINA: FACETS 
OF A CEASELESS AND LITTLE-KNOWN CAMPAIGN. 
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CAMBODIAN NAVAL OPERATIONS SEEN FROM THE AIR: TWO FRENCH ASSAULT CRAFT (CENTRE) 
APPROACHING A BARRAGE ERECTED BY THE VIET MINH IN A CANAL IN CAMBODIA, 
7 THE. FRENCH LAUNCH BOREL, SUNK BY A VIET MINH BAZOOKA, THE ENEMY WERE BEATEN 
LTHOUGH the | eae Y ‘ : y 9 : OFF, HELP WAS SOUGHT, AND WITHIN THREE DAYS THE CRAFT WAS RAISED AND BACK AT SAIGON 
military opera- ’ . 

tions of the French 

and Viet Nam 

forces in northern 

Indo-China have 

been, especially re- 

cently, of a more 

spectacular nature, 

the activities of 

French naval units 

have been continuous 

and little publicised. 

Their task has been 

fourfold : the blockade 

of Communist sup- 

plies coming by sea 

from Hainan and the 

China coast ; coastal 

operations and bom- 

bardment in support 

of land forces ; naval 

air-arm operations ; 

and the constant 

patrol and action in 

the innumerable 

waterways of the 

Mekong and Red 

River deltas. The 

Borel (of which we 

show a picture) was 

sunk by a Communist 

bazooka; the com- 

mander and his crew 

from the wreckage 

held off the attackers 

(who were armed with 

a mortar and machine- 

guns) throughout an 

afternoén, while two 

of the crew swam 

four miles to bring 

reinforcements. 

With their aid the 

craft was refloated, 

and within three days . ’ 

returned to its head- : vr 

quarters at Saigon. = s 
A FRENCH NAVAL ASSAULT CRAFT, TYPICAL OF THE SMALL ARMED LAUNCHES WHICH ARE 
USED IN THE MEKONG DELTA, SETTING OUT ON AN OPERATION AGAINST THE COMMUNISTS 


teat a tial tactile as 


COCHIN-CHINA CREEK, WITH A GROUP OF SHALLOW-DRAUGHT VESSELS SETTING OUT 


A FLOATING HEADQUARTERS IN THE MEKONG DELTA IN SOUTHERN INDO-CHINA, WHICH AC 
ON A FRENCH NAVAL OPERATION AGAINST A VIET MINH STRONGHOLD, 


AS A BASE FOR OPERATIONS IN THE INNUMERABLE CREEKS, WATERWAYS AND CANALS, 
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SHOWING THE TWIN LOADING RAMP IN THE FOREGROUND : 





A VIEW (ABOVE) INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE UNIVERSAL FREIGHTER MAIN CARGO COMPARTMENT 


AND (BELOW) A THIRTY-SEATER OMNIBUS DRIVING INTO THE AIRCRAFT, WHICH IS THE CIVIL VARIANT OF THE GAL. 60, BRITAIN’S LARGEST MILITARY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


MODERN MARVELS: AN AIRCRAFT SUFFICIENTLY SPACIOUS TO ACCOMMODATE A THIRTY-SEATER 


The photographs on these pages illustrate the astonishing manner in which problems 
of transport of heavy and bulky vehicles have been solved by British genius. The 
Blackburn Universal Freighter, civil variant of the GAL. 60 military transport 
(which made its maiden flight from Brough Airfield in June, 1950), has proved 
exceedingly successful. This leviathan of the air, designed for the economic air 
haulage of bulky cargoes, is powered with Bristol Cenfaurus 171 engines (2940 h.p.). 


Its main feature is, naturally, the freight compartment. This has a level floor 
36 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, with no obstructions, and a maximum head-room of 10 ft. 
The floor is designed to carry any load within the capacity of the aircraft without 
spreader beams. The strength of the floor panels and supporting structure caters 
for a maximum unit distributed load of 325 Ib./sq. ft. and a maximum axle load for 
vehicles of 9000 Ib. The recently-announced Mark 2 version has a payload of 
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ON HER JOURNEY BY ROAD TO AVONMOUTH, EN ROUTE FOR BRISTOL, ON A 45-TON DIESEL TRACTOR WITH A CREW OF THREE: A NEW 10-TON FAIRMILE COAL BARGE, THE ONLY 
BARGE OF NON-CORROSIVE ALUMINIUM ALLOY TO BE BUILT COMPLETE AND LAUNCHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
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ON THE THAMES AT WESTMINSTER: THE RECENTLY COMPLETED FAIRMILE ALUMINIUM ALLOY BARGE, OVERALL LENGTH 80 FT., WHICH IS BEING SHIPPED ON BOARD THE SS. SVEATON 
FROM CARDIFF TO RIO DE JANEIRO FOR USE AS A COAL BARGE. SHE WILL CARRY A LOAD OF 150 TONS 


OMNIBUS, AND AN BIGHTY-FOOT COAL BARGE LIGHT ENOUGH TO TRAVEL BY TRACTOR. 


184 tons, and the total direct operating costs are as low as Ild. per ton mile. The 
Fairmile Construction Company has just completed the first non-corrosive aluminium 
alloy barge to be built complete and launched in this country—a 10-ton barge with 
an overall length of 80 ft., 20 ft. wide and 5 ft. 9 ins high, capable of carrying a load 
of 150 tons. These barges are normally shipped in flat sub-assemblies to reduce 
freight charges, but that ordered by Messrs Cory for use in Rio de Janeiro was 


assembled for demonstration in this country, so presented a major transport problem 
when the time came to send her abroad. But the light weight of aluminium alloy 
as compared to steel made it possible for her to make the first lap of her journey on 
a 45-ton Diesel tractor by road from Dagenham to Avonmouth. The shortage of 
steel has resulted in a shortage of barges, but a suitable aluminium alloy has 
advantages over steel, one being its resistance to corrosion 
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IN 


AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








FEW weeks 
+ ago—Septem- 
ber 8, to be precise— 
I wrote about the im- 
pudent and shameless 
way in which black- 
birds stole my entire 
crop of gooseberries 
and more than half 
my raspberries. ‘They streamed down into the garden 
from a nearby belt of trees, and guzzled with almost 

















\ CLEARING IN MR, ELLIOTT’S “ DWARF FOREST,’ WITH A MAPLE, A VIBURNUM, A YOUNG YEW AND 
A “SPINNEY" OF MAIDENHAIR TREES RANGED AROUND THE PRESIDING DEITY. 


Regular readers of this page may recall Mr. Elliott’s article (January 27, this year) on “ Dwarfing a Giant.” 
Here are some of his dwarfs. Of the marble god he writes: “I acquired it at the age of eleven, or thereabouts. 
thood 


from friends who were leaving the neighbou 


a young yew just starting life as a dwarfed gi 


frenzied gluttony. Nothing seemed to scare them, 
not even those flag-like sheets of thin, burnished 
metal which glitter and crackle as they hang festooning 
the bushes. I hung out such a lavish display of these 
things that I half feared that neighbours would think 
I had fallen for the Festival. Whatever the blackbirds 
thought, they were neither impressed nor scared. It 
seemed as though nothing would stop them short of 
deadly work with a shotgun, and for several reasons 
I was reluctant to resort to that. Memories of their 
song in springtime was the main reason, costly though 
that music was proving now in the fruit season. My 
cri de coeur of last September has brought me a great 
many letters, offering suggestions. One of the most 
popular bird-scarers seems to be the old device of 
sticking chickens’ feathers into potatoes and hanging 
them by strings to sway and flutter in the wind. I 
have tried this. But after a day or two the birds— 
the birds in this garden—took not the slightest notice 
of such baubles. In fact, I believe that if I left them 
on show long enough, the sparrows at any rate would 
have plucked out the feathers and carried them off 
to line their nests. A variant of the “ spud-and- 
feather *’ technique which was suggested was blown-up 
paper bags, suspended in festoons from strings. One 
correspondent told me how she kept her kitchen garden 
clear of marauding birds by having a portable wireless 
going full blast all day among the sprouting lettuces 
and peas. I have not tried this radio cure, and am 
not going to. Much though I want to keep the birds 
away from my small fruit, I do want to be able to 
go into the garden myself. 

Nevertheless, it would be an interesting experiment. 
How would the various birds react to the different 
programmes ? Would our finest songsters, especially 
the blackbirds, slink off, shamed and frustrated, when 
Elizabeth Schumann or Victoria de los Angeles came 
on, and would they crowd round the instrument to 
hear Dennis Matthews playing Beethoven ? Would 
the sparrows, doting on Elgar, chatter and chirp louder 
than ever, and would the turkeys over the way strut 
and gobble with unwonted absurdity to the strains 
of “ Pomp and Circumstance"? Of one thing I feel 
certain. Such is the impudence and _ hardihood 
of our blackbirds that nothing on the wireless 
would keep them from the gooseberries but a 
dawn-to-dusk barrage of Jack Train's ‘‘ Twenty- 
Questions "’ puns. 


of my old home in Herts. They had dredged it out of a 
pond in their garden.” Concerning the trees: “ Reading from left to right are: a maple, from seed that | 


collected on the west side of the Rockies; a Viburnum fragrans, which 3 since flowered as a room plant: 
; and a ‘spinney’ of ten maidenhair trees which | raised 


nt; 
from seed in 1999" (Photographs by J. R. Jameson.) 


COSTLY MUSIC AGAIN. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT, 


But seriously. Several correspondents have written 
recommending what I feel very sure will prove 
the perfect protection for my small fruit in 
future—black-cotton entanglements. I have employed 
this method with perfect success in the past for 
saving crocuses—especially yellow crocuses—and 
polyanthus primroses from marauding sparrows. 
I have used it, 
too, for protect- 
ing peas and other 
vegetables, and I 
cannot think why 
I was so slow- 
witted as not to 
apply it to my 
gooseberry bushes, 
for it is simple, 
inexpensive and a 
sure thing. To 
protect crocuses, 
polyanthus, or 
peas, a number 
of short sticks are 
pushed into the 
ground at inter- 
vals, and a system 
of strands of black 
cottonisstretched, 
criss-cross, from 
stick to stick in 
all directions, One 
twist round a 
stick, and so on 
to the next. The 
cotton must be an 
inch or two from 
the ground, at 
just such a height 


that it touches the birds when 
they come on to the forbidden 
territory. For some strange 
reason the mere touch of a 
strand of black cotton scares 
the boldest sparrow, or any 
other bird, out of its wits. 
Several correspondents have 
written advising me to string 
my gooseberry bushes with 
strands of black cotton, not 
only to protect the dormant 
buds during winter, but to save 
the ripening fruit as well, and 
I shall most certainly try the 
experiment. I shall prune the 
bushes as soon as the soil is dry 
enough to get about on, and 
then do the cottoning. I am 
advised that it is not necessary 
to put on an impenetrable mesh 
of cotton, but just enough to 
touch the birds once or twice 
when they get busy with their 
wicked work. That is enough 
for their guilty and suspicious 
consciences. I believe that the 
efficacy of black-cotton pro- 
tection lies in the fact that it is 
subtle and mysterious. The 
touch of those slender and 
almost invisible strands is as 
disturbing to them as the feather- 
soft touches of draught —or 
whatever they are—that are 





fishing-rod, with the 
cotton spool fixed at 
the butt end, and a 
ring at the top 
through which the 
cotton passes. The 
“rod "’ is about 3 ft. 
long. But a corres- 
pondent has sent me 
particulars, with drawing, tor a home-made cotton- 
spreader. It is much like the advertised one. 
Just a length of broom-handle, with the cotton spool 
revolving on a stout screw fixed in the butt end and 
a ring at the far end. The screw can be screwed on 
or off when a fresh spool is needed. This simple 
instrument saves a great deal of time, and stooping. 
Tacking-cotton is recommended as cheapest, yet good 
enough. One great advantage of the black-cotton 
method of protecting crocuses, polyanthus, or any 
other dwarf flowers that take the sparrows’ fancy, is 
that it is inconspicuous, especially if short lengths of 
stick, such as apple prunings, are used—with the 
bark on. It is curious how sparrows will attack and 
destroy crocuses and polyanthus, either or both, in 
some seasons and in some gardens, and not in others. 
At the present time, however—in the last week of 
November—it is slugs rather than sparrows that are 
destroying my polyanthus primrose flowers, and it is 
clear that meta-bran will have to be sprinkled among 
the plants. In spring, these plants make a sumptuous 
and brilliant show in the garden, but their habit of 
producing a running fire of blossom throughout 
winter, except during the very severest weather, makes 
them exceptionally welcome and valuable. They do not 
make any effective show in the garden now, but gathered, 
even with quite short stems, and arranged as a flowered 
lawn, by tucking them into a mounded bed of moss in a 
shallow dish, they are delightful. Seldom have I seen 
my garden so deadlooking and flowerless at this time of 
year as it is just now. A few weeks ago I met a man 
one morning in the village, and in passing he remarked : 
“Well, the dahlias are all in mourning.”’ An apt 














abroad in a darkened room at ,, ° 
THE HUGE BAG-FLOWERS, RICHLY COLOURED AND LOUDLY SPOTTED OF A PARLOUR 


a spiritualist’s seance. 


CALCEOLARIA, IN ITS SECOND SEASON OF FLOWERING. 


There is nothing subtle or jn his second article on Parlour Plants (March 4) Mr. Elliott noted that a calceolaria which he 


mysterious about a wire-netting had thought of as an annual had started into a 
best stop this crowing. Within the next few weeks, and before it has time to flower, it may 
be by a host of greenfly, or a man may arrive to ‘do’ my study window, and undo 


fruit-cage, or a row of wire pea- 


second season's growth; “ but,” he wrote, “! had 


guards. If birds can find a way my calceolaria.” This superb photograph, taken during this July, records the plant’s triumph 
over all hazards, natural and unnatural. It has even produced self-sown seedlings. 


in, in they go, and very clever 

they are at it—far cleverer than they are at getting 
out again. But the soft touch of a strand of black 
cotton. Oh, horror! There is a special device which 
I have seen advertised for threading the cotton into 
place on the bushes, or on the sticks among crocuses, 
peas or lettuces.’ In principle it works like a short 


description of the gaunt stems draped in what looked 
like sodden crepe. That was the end of summer. 
But now autumn colour has vanished too. From 
now on we shall be thankful for even the smallest 
mercies in the way of outdoor flowers, not least of 
which are the precocious polyanthus primroses. 


N.B.—Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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U.S. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ATOMIC WEAPON: 
TACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TESTS IN NEVADA. 






i an 
(ABOVE.) THE SECOND ATOMIC 
EXPLOSION OF THE PRESENT 
SERIES IN AMERICA (OCT. 28) 
FROM A MOUNTAIN-TOP 50 MILES 
DISTANT——A RELATIVELY SMALL 
EXPLOSION. 
(Photograph by radio.) 
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ETWEEN Oct. 22 
and Nov. 29 (in- 
clusive) there have been , , << ya 
seven atomic explosion , ; ~- ate 
tests in the Nevada ~” ah 
Desert at Frenchman's w™ i 
and Yucca Flats. They ‘ a “7 4 4 
have been of markedly . ? | 
different types—as re- -= 
vealed by the visible THE THIRD OF THE SERIES (OCT. 30): DROPPED FROM AIRCRAFT WITHIN 
effects—and have 200 YARDS OF TARGET AND OF A QUITE DISTINCT TYPE, WITH DOUBLE BURST 
included at least AND DOUBLE SOUND-WAVE. 
three in which 
troops were present. 
Some have been 
very big and some 
small—with the 
inference that dif- 
fering tactical pur- 
poses are being 
explored. The first 
(Oct. 22), which is 
not illustrated, was 
so small in its effect, 
the flash not being 
(Continued below. 





(LerT.) THE FOURTH EX- 
PLOSION OF THE SERIES 
(wov. 1) AND THE FiRsT 
AT WHICH TROOPS WERE 
PRESENT. DROPPED FROM 
AN AIRCRAFT AND FELT 
AT 75 MILES’ DISTANCE. 
(Photograph by radio.) 





7 

a a a 
SERIES (NOV. 5): DROPPED FROM 30,000 FT DESCRIBED 
LONGEST EFFECT. SOME EFFECT WAS 


19) AND THE SECOND IN WHICH TROOPS TOOK PART PROBABLY THE FIFTH OF THE 


THE SIXTH OF THE SERIES (NOV. 
EXPLODED NEAR GROUND-LEVEL, WITH A SEQUENCE OF FLASH, BALL 
REDDISH FLAME AND WHITE-TOPPED CLOUD AND NO MUSHROOM. 

Continued.) 
visible beyond 50 miles, that it was at first rumoured to be a failure. It is now | series and produced a double halo. The sixth (Nov. 19) was watched by troops 
believed, however, that its purpose was to test downward thrust. The second and was apparently exploded near ground-level. The seventh (Nov. 29), the 
(Oct. 28) was also relatively small, though seen at 75 miles’ distance. The third last of the series in which troops were present, was believed to be an underground 
explosion and was neither heard nor felt at 75 miles’ distance. It is reported 


(Oct. 30) was much bigger and had a double effect and its cloud was described 
as being of ‘a breath-taking pink.” At the fourth (Nov. 1) troops were deployed | that a tunnel was built for this test. An actual colour photograph of one of the 
in the neighbourhood for the first time. The fifth (Nov. 5) was the biggest of the Spring series appears on the facing page. 


OF FLAME, COLUMN OF AS THE BIGGEST OF THE SERIES, WITH THE 
FELT 300 MILES AWAY. A DOUBLE HALO WAS PRODUCED. (Photograph by radio.) 
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DAILY LIFE AT AN EXPERIMENTAL ROCKET RANGE SET 
AT WOOMERA, THE CENTRE OF ANGLO. 








ENTERTAINING THE UNOFFICIAL MAYOR AND EDITOR OF 
THE LOCAL PAPER: THREE CIVILIAN NURSES WHO HAVE 
REPLACED THE ORIGINAL ARMY SISTERS, 








SPRINGING UP IN TILE ARID DESERT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA: WOOMERA VILLAGE, 


TEACHING COMMERCIAL ART AT AN EVENING CLASS: MR. M. J. MCINTOSH 
(STANDING), AN ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN FOR WORKS AND 
HOUSING, AND A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL OF ADULT EDUCATION, 


ONE OF THE FIRST PATIENTS IN 


EXPLAINING A POINT IN A BIBLICAL TABLEAU: PADRE Hl. A. WITT, 
A. PROUT 


WHO TEACHES SCRIPTURE AND ORGANISES GAMES FOR THE CHILDREN. BLOCK: MRS. S. 




















WATERED BY A RIVER MURRAY PIPELINE: FLOWERS, GROWN FROM SEEDS FROM THE WOOMERA ARBORETUM, BLOOMING 


A RIVIERA-LIKE SCENE IN THE HEART OF AN AUSTRALIAN DESERT: 
IN A GARDEN OF ONE OF THE BRICK HOUSES. 


RESIDENTS HAVING DRINKS IN THE OFFICERS’ MESS. 


A town is rapidly springing up in one of the greatest uninhabited areas in the British ““ gibbers.”” To-day a village of more than 3000 people, including 250 women, has 


at Woomera, in the arid desert 350 miles north of Adelaide in | grown up. Here, in the midst of desolation and intense heat, Servicemen and 
civilians live side by side. Woomera is divided into two areas, one is the firing- 


ground, where the secret weapons are tested, and the other, about 18 miles away, | 
is the residential area known. as Woomera Village. The firing-range is heavily 
guarded and much of the work for which it was established is done in secret 
it is only in the village that the observer can see any sign of the developments 


Commonwealth 
South Australia. At Woomera rocket range, one of the world’s most closely-guarded 


areas, secret war weapons are tested. The object of the range, described as 
‘* Australia's main defence research project,’ is to do work which cannot be under- 
taken in Britain. A little more than five years ago the area was a bare patch of 
desert, where only low, wind-twisted scrub grew among the myriad stones called 
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AN ARID DESERT IN 


AUSTRALIAN GUIDED MISSILE RESEARCH. 
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250 WOMEN, 


OF OVER 3000 PEOPLE, INCLUDING 


HAS A POPULATION 
sapere Ty 
he OL AAA A SOD, 


NEWLY-BUILT MIDWIFERY a ““GIBBER’’ INVITATION TOA WOOMERA SOCIAL FUNCTION ; 
SUSAN. REQUEST ON A NATIVE STONE TO ATTEND AN ALL-NIGHT 


H HER BABY, 
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OF THEIR ALUMINIUM HOUSE MR. AND MRS. R. PICKFORD 


TEACHES GLOVE-MAKING 


GARDEN 


which are being carried out. Homes and roads have been built, electricity connected 
to the houses and water brought by pipeline from the River Murray. In time 
there will be a school, hotel, swimming pool, golf course, churches and shops. 
Two of the worst aspects of life at Woomera are the intense heat and the wind. 
The houses are built of stone, from a near-by quarry, aluminium or galvanised 
They are all very much alike, with a wide entrance hall, two or three bedrooms, 


iron. 
Nearly everybody is planting a garden, but the hot wind 


bathroom and kitchen 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


SCENES 


@é 
WOMAN 
GUIDES 
(LEFT) MAKING A 


VILLAGE 
AFFAIRS ; 
COMPLAINT. 


ON THE 
civic 
OF A 


REPRESENTATIVE 
WOOMERA’'S 
NOTE 


ONLY 
WHICH 
QUIN 


Tilt 
BOARD 
MRS. A. 





ANS 
~ 


CLASSES 
15S. 


DRESSMAKING 


\ POPULAR VILLAGE ACTIVITY: ONE OF THE 
THE PUPILS PAY 


ARE HELD SEVERAL TIMES A WEEK. 


WHICH 
A TERM FOR TUITION. 


A PAINTED re 


AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
AND HANDICRAFTS TO OTHER WOMEN RESIDENTS AT WOOMERA. 


| 


** CORROBOREE 


A HAPPY SCENE IN 


ENJOYING A CUP OF TEA WITH A NEIGHBOUR 


PICKFORD 
WOOMERA, WHICH HAS DEVELOPED A REMARKABLE COMMUNITY SPIRIT. 


MRS. 


is a constant menace to young plants. The Department of Supply is experi- 
menting with various plants in an effort to find those that will grow in the area 
Grags from British Somaliland has also been planted. Woomera's civic affairs are 
guided by the Village Board and an unofficial mayor, Mr. Michael Breen, an Irishman 
Classes for adults, which are held several times a week, include: dressmaking, 
commercial art, bookkeeping and accountancy, woodwork, typing and shorthand and 


building construction. There is also a debating society and a play-reading group. 
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S' IME wecks ago I was talking about early furniture 

and—among other things—had something to say 
about the way in which words change their meaning 
in the course of a generation or two. I am reminded 
that not only time, but geography, can have this effect, 
for Mr. Alistair Cooke has recently given listeners the 
warning that there are about twenty-four phrases 
which are perfectly innocent in England or America, 
and positively obscene in America or England. 
Unfortunately courage failed him, or discretion got 
the better of him, and he did not tell us what to 





FIG. I. A GOOD AND TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF ITS KIND: 
OF ABOUT 1600. 


This oak buffet of c. 1600 “has all the characteristics of the period—the solid oak construc- 
tion, the turned and carved baluster supports, the scrolls and the foliage, all rather flamboyant, 
[Photograph by courtesy of Mallett and Sons.| 


but not without a certain heavy majesty.” 


avoid, so innocent travellers from both sides of the 
Atlantic will no doubt continue to make the most 
appalling gaffes. I have no revelations of that kind 
up my sleeve, but merely wish to remind you that 
to our simple-minded, sensible and logical ancestors 
a cupboard really was a cup-board—that is, a piece 
of board upon which the family silver cups were 
displayed. As we got on in the world and enclosed 
the cup-board, we were too lazy or too unimaginative 
to invent another word to describe this useful piece 
of furniture, and sc cupboard it remains to this day. 
What we did much later—lI think it is a nineteenth- 
century innovation—was to borrow a French word 
as a label for the original cup-board. We called it 
a buffet, and here it is (Fig. 1), ~It is many years 
since I saw this particular piece, when it appeared 
in one of the Mallett exhibitions before the last war, 
but I have kept the photograph by me ever since, 
because it seemed to me a good and typical example 
of its kind. I doubt whether anyone would be so 
bold as to give it a date beyond saying that it was 
made within twenty-five years of the death of Queen 
Elizabeth—before or after. Anyway, it has all the 
characteristics of the period—the solid oak construc- 
tion, the turned and carved baluster supports, the 
scrolls and the foliage, all rather flamboyant, but 
not without a certain heavy majesty. It is the sort 
of thing which the contemporaries of Horace Walpole 
were liable to banish to the stable-loft or the butler's 
pantry as too weightily “‘ Gothic ” for the dining-room 
of a man of taste. (The eighteenth century had 
peculiar notions of ‘‘ Gothic,” nearly as odd as those 
of Mr. Chainmail, in Thomas Love Peacock’s satirical 
fantasies.) It is, in fact, pure English Renaissance, 
if you must have labels, with all the faults and virtues 
of that style, with its Flemish flavour and rich 
adornments. Beware of pieces which look something 
like this. Look at them closely—buffets and cup- 
boards and chests—and make sure that they have 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
ANCIENT TRADITION AND NEW FASHION. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


not been put together from unrelated odds and ends— 
a carved panel or two, married, without benefit of 
clergy, to an original base, with one upper part filched 
from another piece and crowned, maybe, by a board 
cut from a beam which once supported an old barn. 
The world is full of such bright imaginings, and if 
you fall for them you thoroughly deserve your fate. 
Now here in Fig. 2 is a strange piece of oak which 
has been sent in by a Canadian reader. The owner 
will agree with me when I say that his first amateur 
snapshot roused suspicions because it gave the im- 
pression that the whole of the upper part was a later 
addition. Even with this better photograph, which 
shows the details fairly clearly, the eye is still surprised 
to note the superstructure, which, though surely original, 
is decidedly top-heavy, to our way of thinking. But we 
are not concerned with what we may fondly believe 
our forbears 
ought to have 
done, but with ve 
what they did— 
and this is what 
John Wynncliffe 
did (or had done 
for him) in 1664. 
You may be able 
to detect the 
name and date 
carved below the 
upper _ panels. 
The first point 
I would like to 
make about this 
cumbrous and 
elaborate cup- 
board is that it 
is a legitimate 
though slightly 
anemic descen- 
dant of the 
buffet of Fig. 1. 
The bulbous 
turned supports 
have become two 
little figures 
half-way up, 
while two turned 
knobs hang 
down from the 
canopy above. 
The lower part 
of the buffet has 
been enclosed by 


AN OAK BUFFET carved panels, FIG. 2. 
IN 1664: 
the next stage 
i : “ The first 
by a carved iegitimate t 
panel at each 


FIG. 3. THE ANCESTOR OF A LONG SERIES OF INGENIOUS 
WALNUT AND MAHOGANY PIECES: A LITTLE WRITING-DESK, 
¢. 1670. 

“TED «oe 


is a little walnut has Poy which it is generally 
must be one of the earliest of its kind in existence—made round a 
1670." [Photograph by courtesy of Mr. Alfred Jowett.) 


—_ 





A DESCENDANT OF THE BUFFET ILLUSTRATED IN FIG, I, 
A CARVED OAK PIECE, STILL IN THE OLD TRADITION, 


int I would like to make about this cumbrous and oor cupboard is that it is a 
h slightly anzmic - 





side and two inlaid panels in the centre. The 
superstructure has similarly carved panels and three 
of them are inlaid. The designs are varied, and the 
carving crisp enough, but not, I think, so bold as 
in the earlier piece. I seem to detect a formal pattern 
of tulips in the only one of the inlaid panels whose 
detail is visible in the photograph, and presumably 
they are all five very similar. At a guess, the inlay 
is of boxwood, and perhaps ebony or bog-oak—possibly 
the white portions are of bone. The second point is 
this: while the tradition of solid oak construction 
lasted from the beginning of the sixteenth century down 
to the restoration of Charles II. as far as the capital was 
concerned, it continued in country districts for another 
century and more, both in East Anglia and the Welsh 
border counties and more especially Wales itself. 

The late eighteenth-century oak dresser of the 
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“ BORN ” 


descendant of the buffet of Fig. | The photograph was sent to 


Frank Davis by a Canadian reader. 


farmhouse is no less a direct descendant of the early 
buffet than this elaborately carved cupboard of 1664, 
which I should be inclined to suggest was made in 
Herefordshire or Shropshire, or thereabouts. It occurs 
to me that the name, John Wynncliffe, may afford a 
clue, and I am quite sure that the present owner would 
be’ grateful if any reader could throw light upon the 
family history. 

While the joiners up and down the country were 
busy producing pieces of this character, and Samuel 
Pepys was writing his diary in the 1660's, something 
was happening which changed the whole course of 
furniture design. New fashions and new ideas were 
coming in from across the Channel, and new sophistica- 
tions, which no doubt seemed very luxurious to many. 
The idea, for example, that it was a pleasant and 
convenient thing to have a desk made specially for 
writing—something you could shut up and then open 
out. New materials, too, which the country joiner 
would be too heavy-handed to deal with. Here 
(Fig. 3) is a little walnut writing-desk which it is 
generally agreed must be one of the earliest of its kind 
in existence—made round about 1670. It looks ordinary 
enough to us, who have been brought up to all sorts 
of writing-tables, library-tables, and bonheur du jour 
in all kinds of woods; it must have seemed extrava- 
gantly revolutionary and ingenious when it was 
first made—and how the old-fashioned must have 
shaken their heads—John Wynncliffe himself, maybe— 
as they thumped their oak tables and laughed at all 
this feminine fiddle-faddle ! Whoever made this was 
thinking really hard—he had seized on the idea of a 
small chest of drawers surmounted by a writing-box, 
but you see by the overlap on each side that his sight 
was not quite on the target—he was thinking of two 
separate pieces of furniture and placing one above 
the other. His next effort was no doubt the com- 
pletely coherent secretaire with which we are familiar ; 
but it is nice to watch him making his experiment. 
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“FIRST HUNDRED YEARS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY ”: 
19tH-CENTURY PAINTERS AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITES. 


“ TN 1768 his Majesty 

King George III. 
was graciously pleased 
to institute and estab- 
lish a Society for pro- 
moting the Arts of 
Design under the name 
and title of the Royal 
Academy of Arts in 
London. We began in 
Lambe's Auction 
Rooms in Pall Mall, 
we moved to Somerset 
House, for a_ short 
while we stayed in the 
National Gallery and 
finally we came to 
Burlington House in 
1869, where we built 
the Gallery in which 
our pictures are now 
exhibited,"’ writes Sir 
Gerald Kelly, P.R.A., 
in the preface to the 
catalogue of the ex- 
hibition, “‘ The First 
Hundred Years of the 
Royal Academy,” 
which was due to have 


“ THE WARRIOR ARMING": BY WILLIAM ETTY, R.A. (1787-1849). EXHIBITED (Continued below. = re IRISH WHISKEY STILL’'; BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. (1785-1841). EXHIBITED 


AT THE R.A. IN 1835. LENT BY THE CITY MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY i , ; 
AT THE R.A, IN 1840. LENT BY THE WNATIONAI 
MANCHESTER. (Canvas, 34 by 28 ins.) " ° ver ' 

GALLERY OF SCOTLAND, (Canvas, 47 by 62 ins.) 


“ THE WOODMAN'S DAUGHTER " : BY SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, BART., “THE RETURN OF THE DOVES TO THE ARK": BY SIR JOHN “ CHILDREN OF THE PAINTER " : BY JOHN ROGERS NERBERT, R.A 
Pp... (1829-1896). EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. IN 1851. LENT BY GUILDHALL EVERETT MILLAIS, BART., P.R.A. (1829-1896). EXHIBITED AT (1810-1890). EXHIBITED AT THE B.A., 1851. LENT BY MR A. 
ART GALLERY. — THE B.A. IN 1851. LENT BY THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXPORD. PAUL Orprt. (Canvas, 31 by 21 ins.) 
(Canvas, 35 by 25% ins.) (Canvas, 344 by 21% ins.) 


“THE HIRELING SHEPHERD’; BY WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT (1827-1910). EXHIBITED “neue queens canaeet™ « Gn ee Chamns Game: 60s. Hien, eames of 
AT THE R.A. IN 1852. LENT BY THE CITY ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER. B.A. Sm 2053. LENT SY FES SASL OF VansonOvER 
(Canvas, 30 by 424 ins.) (Canvas, 88 by 90 ins.) 

Continued — y 
its private view yesterday, December 7, and opens to the public to-day, | Bouillon; a charming portrait of Lady Sophia Pelham, daughter of the third 
Saturday, December 8. This display has been arranged in order to demon- Earl of Yarborough, mounted on her pony /enny Lind, by Sir Francis 
strate what was done in these first hundred years, and is an exceptionally Grant ; and a portrait group of his children by John Rogers Herbert; as well 
interesting “ anthology.” On this page we reproduce an example of Etty's | as a genre painting by the Scottish artist, Sir David Wilkie, and works by 
powerful work, a half-length portrait representing the crusader, Godfrey de | Holman Hunt and Millais, both members of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
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““cnATEAU DE ST 
MICHAEL, BONNE 
VILLE "’; BY JOSEPH 
MALLORD WILLIAM 
TURNER, R.A. (1775- 
1851). EXHIBITED 
IN THE R.A. IN 1803 
LENT BY MR. S. L. 
COURTAULD. 
(Canvas, 34} by 47 ins.) 


DEDHAM VALE, 
BY MAJOR R. G. PROBY, 
INSCRIBED DEDHAM 
VALE ON STONE, LOWER 





BARD’; BY JOHN MARTIN (1789-1854). AN ILLUSTRATION 


‘ THE 
. LEFT SIGNED JOHN 
OF GRAY'S ODE, EXHIBITED IN THE R.A. IN 1817, LENT BY THE 4 
: Saf CONSTABLE PINXIT AND 
LAING ART GALLERY, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
DATED 1811 


(Cannas, 06 by Ot tus.) (Canvas, 31 by 51 ins.) 





EXHIBITED 
DOWAGER 


STUBBS, A.R.A. (1724-1808) 
VANE TEMPEST. LENT BY THE 
(Canvas, 824 by 1444 ins.) 


pown "'; BY GEORGE 
FOR SIR HENRY 
LONDONDERRY. 


RUBBING 
1800, PAINTED 
MARCHIONESS OF 


‘ MAMBLETONIAN 
1N THE R.A. IN 


‘The First Hundred Years of the Royal Academy" is the title of the Winter 
Exhibition at Burlington House, due to open to the public to-day, Saturday, 
December 8. Mr. E. K. Waterhouse, in his introduction to the catalogue, points 
out that though the first Royal Academy Exhibition opened in 1769, it was 
decided to include in the current display some examples from the first public 
exhibitions in England held by the Society of Artists in 1760-68. He adds that | 
‘By and large, the central stream of British painting during its classical and | 


MORNING '’; BY 
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NOW ON VIEW AT BURLINGTON HOUSE: 


EARLY ROYAL ACADEMY WORKS. 





EASTLAKE, 
GRANT. 


SIR CHARLES LOCK 
LENT BY COLONEL M. H, 


FROM THE CAMPO VACCINO’’; BY 
EXHIBITED IN THE R.A. IN 1823. 
(Canvas, 20} by 25} ins.) 


“THE COLOSSEUM 


P.R.A. (1793-1865). 





JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). EXHIBITED IN THE R.A. IN 1811. LENT 





BY JONANN ZOFPANY, R.A. (1734-5-1810) 
THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. THE TITLE 
10, 1793. (Canvas, 40} by 491 ins.) 


romantic periods is what is shown here."’ ‘‘ The Bard,"’ by John Martin, is based 
on Gray's ode, which refers to the tradition that Edward I., having conquered 
Wales, ordered the death of all captured Bards. Hambletonian, depicted in 
the Stubbs we illustrate, was a grandson of Eclipse, and won the St. Leger 
of 1795 for Sir Henry Vane Tempest In the painting, made when Stubbs was 
seventy-five, he is shown after his win from Mr. J]. Cookson’s Diamond at 
Newmarket in 1799, after which his owner refused to let him race again. 


“ PLUNDERING THE KING'S CELLAR AT PARIS "’; 
EXHIBITED IN THE R.A. IN 1795 LENT BY 
REFERS TO AN INCIDENT OF AUGUST 
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oo THE ROYAL ACADEMY WINTER SHOW: 
AN “ ANTHOLOGY” OF ITS FIRST CENTURY. 





“ SOMER HILL, NEAR TUNBRIDGE, THE SEAT OF W. F. WOODGATE, ESQ."'; BY JOSEPH 
MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER, R.A. EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. IN I8IT. LENT BY THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. (Canvas, 3% by 48 ins.) 





“ SEASCAPE’’; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1728-1788). EXHIBITED AT THE 
R.A. IN 1781. LENT BY THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 
(Canvas, 39 by SO ins.) 








“THE WAR BOATS OF THE ISLAND OF OTAHEITE AND THE SOCIETY ISLES*’; BY 
“-” PARTY FROM H.M.S. Resolulion SHOOTING SEA-HORSES '’: BY JOHN WEBBER, B.A. (1752-1793). EXHIBITED WILLIAM HODGES, R.A. (1744-1797). EXHIBITED AT THE 
AT THE R.A. IN 1784. LENT BY THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF R.A. IN 1777. LENT BY THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 


THE ADMIRALTY. 


(Canvas, 48 by 62 ins.) OF THE ADMIRALTY. (Canvas, 70 dy 105 ins.) 





“PORTRAIT OF THOMAS MOORE,’ THE IRISH POET “ LADY THEODOSIA VYNER''; BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A “ “RS. ABINGDON AS MISS PRUE’ IN ‘LOVE FOR 
(1779-1852); BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A. (1769 (1769-1830). EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. IN I791. LENT Love’’’; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1723-1792). 
1830). EXHIBITED AT THE &.A., 1830. LENT BY SIR BY MAJOR E. BR. F. COMPTON EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. IN 1771. LENT BY LORD 
JOHN MURRAY. (Panel, 3 by 24] ins.) (Canvas, 40 by 40 ins.) HILLINGDON. (Canvas, 30 by 27 ins.) 
Sir Gerald Kelly, P.R.A., in the preface to the catalogue of the Royal Academy of that year Hodges’ painting of ‘“‘ The War Boats of the Island of Otaheite "’ 
Winter Exhibition, “‘ The First Hundred Years of the Royal Academy," points shows a part view of the harbour of Ohameneno, in the island of Ulietea, one of 
out that ‘‘ The most casual observer will note the absence of Hogarth, who died the Society Islands which were visited by Captain James Cook on his second 
too soon [to have exhibited in the R.A.] and of Romney, who never exhibited voyage. John Webber was appointed official artist to Captain James Cook's 
with us, but Sir Thomas Lawrence ... was a superb craftsman, and | think } third and last voyage and afterwards exhibited views taken on this journey. 
he, who was once so idolised and then so forgotten, comes riding triumphantly Mrs. Abingdon was a brilliant actress whose famous parts included “ Lady 
home to his proper place.’ The Lawrence portrait of Thomas Moore was exhibited Teazle,"’ ‘‘ Lucy Lockit,”” “‘ Polly Peachum,"’ “‘ Miss Prue," “ Millamant"’ and 


in the R.A. in 1830, after the artist's death, which had occurred on January 7 a number of Shakespearean réles 
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T happens frequently that the biologist is asked to 
identify a bird, a beast, insect or flower from a 
verbal description. If it is a bird, say, the enquirer 
will give him a general description of the size, the 
different colours and markings, perhaps even some 
idea of its song. He may even provide a rough 
drawing. Then, while you cudgel your brains to fit 
this meagre information into some known species, 
the enquirer will look at you with a mixture of faith 
and incredulity, faith in your ability to identify the 
thing on the most inadequate evidence, incredulity 
that you are finding it so difficult and are showing 
every sign of being unable todoso. This is a very 
common situation, which naturalists, botanists or 
zoologists, are constantly having to face. The truth 
is that it is the most difficult thing possible to 
describe accurately an unfamiliar living object. It 
is, if anything, even more difficult to recognise that 
object from the verbal description of one unused to 
describing such things. The ornithologists express it 
this way : ‘‘ The bird caught is history, the bird seen 
is mystery.’’ The margin for error is so great, even 
where experienced observers are concerned, that in 
making records of the occurrence of a particular 
bird, little reliance is placed on reports, even by 
experienced ornithologists, unless substantiated 
by one or more of equal competence. All this 
is true for the common or garden species. How 
much more is it true, then, for those not so 
common, 

The zoologist is justifiably sceptical of the Loch 
Ness monster. It is known from inadequate descrip- 
tions. It is alleged to be of a size and form which he 
can relate to no known aquatic beast, marine or 
fresh-water. Its habits are most unusual, from what 
little we know of them. In other words, adopting 
the ornithologist’s maxim, he can but regard it as 
mystery. In addition, there is at the back of his mind 
the memory of similar ‘‘ mysteries,’’ of the numerous 
reports of sea-monsters cast up that have, so far 
without exception, proved upon examination to 
be the decaying carcass of a large whale, basking- 
shark, giant squid, or other object capable of ready 
explanation—once the body has been examined. He 
also has memories of the kraken, of mermaids, of 
the nandi bear, and other extraordinary creatures 
that have finally proved to be quite ordinary things, 
or else have proved to be non-existent. And he says, 
justifiably enough, bring me a specimen, a bone, 
some skin, or any part of 
the beast, and I may be ar, Lari 
able to tell you what it is. ee al 
So a mood of scepticism 
has developed, and in its 
more acute forms it is Bc. 





defensive. The fear of [Ry 7 
making a misidentifica- 97” 
tion, of having given et 

credence to something — | © 


that is later disproved, 
weighs heavily on one 
in these days when 
publicity for such things 
is so much easier than 
it used to be. Never- 
theless, this is a little 
hard on those genuinely 
seeking to solve a mystery. 
And it is discouraging 
when others, less informed 
perhaps, take their cue 
from the zoologists’ defen- 
sive (?) scepticism and 
openly deride. 

It takes courage to- 
day to express any sort 
of belief in the existence 
of a living beast of un- 
known affinities in Loch 
Ness, or even publicly to 
claim having seen it. 
One can but commend 
Mrs. Constance Whyte, 
of Inverness, therefore, 
for having brought the 
evidence together and 
published it in book form, 
in what can only be described as a fair and balanced 
And one can but commend those having the 
temerity to “‘ write to the papers about it."" There has 
been one more such recently. In the Jnverness Courier 
of November 16, Colonel Patrick Grant, of Knockie, near 
Fort Augustus, describes seeing a great disturbance at 
about 180 yards from the shore. ‘‘ There was a flat 
calm .. . so that the commotion in the water was 
I saw a length, perhaps 6 ft., of 


Mr. Stuart's description of 


the other side. the picture 


survey. 


unmistakable. 


MYSTERY OF LOCH 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


some black object showing a foot or less out of the 
water [which] disappeared and reappeared a moment 
later at least a hundred yards away and nearer the 


the creature is that it had a thin neck some 5 ft. 


was slowly raised and lowered. At the moment this photograph was taken presumably t 
the object (or objects) seen in this picture which, according to Mr. Stuart, travelled down one side of the Loch, crossed and travelled hoe up 
moreover, it is not possible to identify the objects seen with any natural phenomena. On the other of them 


As 
hand, linking the photograph with Mr. Stuart's description 


shore. ... After its momentary reappearance the 














THE MYSTERIOUS CREATURE IN LOCH NESS: A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BASED ON 


~EYE-WITNESSES’ DESCRIPTIONS, THE OUTLINE OF THE BODY SHOWN BY THE DOTTED 


LINES BEING ENTIRELY CONJECTURAL AND THE SIZE INDICATED BY A BUS DRAWN 
TO THE SAME SCALE. 
These drawings from the book “ The Loch Ness Bb " by Constance Whyte, 
represent eye-witnesses’ impressions of the creature believed to have been seen 
in Loch Ness. It is, of course, possible to misconstrue objects seen in the water, 
and the details in these drawings are necessarily vague. The two features common 
to all the drawings are, however, the slender neck and the vertical undulations. 
Reproduced from “The Loch Ness ae by C. E. Whyte. (Melven Bros., 
Inverness ; , post free.) 








SHOWING THE VERTICAL UNDULATIONS AND, IN FRONT, THE HEAD JUST APPEARING FROM THE WATER: A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MYSTERIOUS 
CREATURE IN LOCH NESS TAKEN BY MR. LACHLAN STUART ON JULY 14 THIS YEAR, 

as it moved through the water, the neck 

neck was fully lowered. It is not possible to identify 


and that, 


stands, moreo 
there is, again, the slender neck and 


“ Scottish Sunday Express" copyright. 
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NESS. 


witnesses of such events in the Loch. Recently | 

had the privilege of taking part in a television presenta- 

tion of this subject, and of talking with several people 

from Inverness who claimed to have witnessed similar 

occurrences to that described by Colonel Grant, or 

to have collected at first-hand the accounts of other 
witnesses. I feel bound to say that as a result 
of these conversations my scepticism was not 
deepened. What, then, are the difficulties in the 
way of accepting the evidence of eye-witnesses ? 
They are fourfold: the alleged size of the beast, 
the ability to move its backbone in vertical 
undulations, the long neck and small head, and 
the difficulty of relating it to any animal known 
to be living to-day. It has been suggested, among 
other things, that it is a peculiar trick played by 
the wind on the surface of the lake, or a submarine, 
a string of mines, floating logs, upturned boats, 
seals, porpoises, etc. Loch Ness must have an 
adventurous time ! 

I can make no claims to special knowledge in 

this matter, except in so far as I have given it a 
good deal of thought. Nor do I propose to offer 
a solution to the problem, however tentative. 
I would merely say that, having examined the 
evidence, I find no sufficient grounds for discarding 
entirely the idea that a living animal may be 
responsible for the occurrences reported. Moreover, 
I find no ground for scepticism on the usual counts. 
Its size, estimated as up to 60 ft. long, is no 
more remarkable than that of the largest whales, 
and is little more than the largest known croco- 
diles or land snakes could be. There are, in 
addition, good scientific reasons for suspecting 
that there are far bigger fish in the sea than 
ever came out of it—and one (or more) may be 
in Loch Ness. The alleged shape, with the long, 
thin neck, small head and fattish body is not a 
mechanical impossibility. Slender sea-snakes have 
precisely that shape, though they are only a few 
feet long at the most. The undulating backbone 
is not a mechanical impossibility—it is present 
in all snakes. But the most striking argument 
to me is that I have failed in my search through 
many photographs of whales, dolphins, porpoises 
and seals, to find one showing anything comparable 
with the drawings reproduced bere, or Mr. Stuart's 
photograph. 

It may be that the Loch Ness Monster is a string 
of mines, a submarine, 
an eel, or any of these 
things. But if it is, 
nobody has produced any 
satisfactory evidence to 
prove that this is the 
case. On the other hand, 
after all the evidence is 
scrupulously sifted there 
remains still something 
that cannot be explained 
except by invoking the 
presence of some living 
thing hitherto not fully 
investigated. I for one 
sincerely trust that the 
collection of evidence will 
be continued and that a 
method may be devised 
of giving positive help 
and guidance to poten- 
tial observers as to what 
points should be noted. 
After all, a non possimus 
attitude is not only 
deplorable, it is contrary 
to the spirit of enquiry 
and discovery. And as 
for the people living in 
the neighbourhood of Loch 
Ness, many of whom 
sincerely believe in some 
strange beast inhabiting 
its waters, we have io 
remember that very few 
at the best 
have the advantage of 
a training in biology and 


vertical undulations, — 


object disappeared and must have dived, as I saw no 
wake or anything to show what course it had taken. 
Meanw ule, the wash from the disturbance first men- 
tioned was lapping on the loch shore as though a fast 
motor-boat had passed . . . I am positive that what 
I saw was a living creature but not a porpoise or a 
whale or a big seal." 

This is a sufficiently modest claim and its interest 
lies in its similarity to the accounts given by other 


must, by the very nature of things, be groping in the 
dark when they try to describe what they have seen. 

It may be that some day a small shred of material 
evidence will be obtained, or somebody may decide to 
make a more sustained and organised attempt to 
solve the mystery. It may then happen that evidence 
properly collected, collated and sifted, may prove 
invaluable. At least let us not deride, but rather 
encourage the better collection of evidence. 
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HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY THE ROVING CAMERA: NEWS EVENTS AT 


RECORDED 








. ——, 
a me ee 
HER SKILL AT SKI-BOBBING 
SLALOM WORLD 


FULLY GROWN, AND NO LONGER THE Z00’S CHIEF ATTRACTION TRYING DAGMAR ROM, LADIES’ 
BRUMAS, THE TWO-YEAR-OLD POLAR BEAR, SLALOM AND GIANT CHAMPION, WITH THE MADONNA OF PORT LLIGAT’’ NOW ON VIEW 
= L Polar bear ay Sy the papeen ~~} - Gardens and success- A world ski-ing champion and member of the Austrian Olympic winter M. SALVADOR DALI AND 

fully reared, is now two. s a cub she was the Zoo’s greatest attraction sports team, Dagmar Rom, recently took part in a ski-bob race at ’ 
and commanded the admiration of large crowds, who watched her antics. Zugspitze, Germany, which marked the opening of the German winter M Salvator ~— n ye exhibition Coens on another page) 
She is now two years of age and, though she has some regular visitors, sports season. Several members of the Austrian ladies’ Olympi b A. poe hy A eg uy ia ad yy 7 1 7 
she is no longer the star of the Gardens. ski-ing team, wh ’ y c yom ¢ . x 
— od who are in training on the Zugspitze, took part in the race (the seaside village where he lives in Spain) for which Mme. Dali was 
The open space cut through the body in the painting 
symbolises ‘‘ a mystical and virginal tabernacle.”’ 


MME. DALI. 


the model 


WEARING MASKS TO PREVENT REPRISALS ON RELATIVES IN UKRAINE TWO HOODED 

/E MILES FROM SYDNEY ONE OF THE UKRAINIAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS AT A CONVENTION IN A NEW YORK HOTEL 
Ukrainian Catholic priests who fled from Communist persecution in the Western Ukraine. 

ribed some of their experiences at a convention of the Ukrainian Catholic Youth League 


BURNING ON A I}-MILE FRONT IN FRENCH’S FOREST, TW 
They wore masks to prevent reprisals on friends and relatives in the Ukraine 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH FIRES WHICH RECENTLY CAUSED SO MUCH HAVOC. 
On November 16, while bush fires were still blazing in many parts of the State, Mr. F. J. Finnan, the Minister wy ~~ 
New South Wales £5,000,000. As the fires subsided, : 


for Social Welfare, announced that they had already cost 
they left charred homes, pastures and forests, in their wake. 


DEVICE WHICH ENABLES HANDICAPPED PATIENTS TO TYPE WITIL THEIR HEADS 

ON STANDARD TYPEWRITERS: A HEAD-HARNESS WITH A SPECIAL ATTACHMENT 
A two-day exhibition, arranged by the Central Council for the Care of Cripples, was held recently at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall in London. Many appliances for use with artificial arms were shown, also aids to 
extend movement limited by arthritic joints ; devices for blind and armless persons and the bed-ridden 


AN AUTOMATIC PAGE- 
Various voluntary bodies, hospitals and manufacturers co-operated in the exhibition. 


A 


DEMONSTRATED AT A LONDON EXHIBITION OF AIDS FOR THE DISABLED 
TURNER, WHICH FLICKS OVER A PAGE WHEN THE READER DEPRESSES A KEY WITH HER CHIN, 
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ETER USTINOV, when a very young dramatist, 
seemed to be preoccupied with age. He was 
for ever thinking of the old ‘un. In later plays this was 
less evident; but now, in “ The Moment of Truth,” 
at the Adelphi, he has come back strongly to the 
ancients : the piece is a winter's tale, with a Marshal— 
eighty-eight and senile when we meet him first, 
ninety-two at the end of the play—who goes almost 
as mad as Lear. 

When I was a fledgling playgoer I used to dread 
old-man parts in Shakespeare or with the local stock 
company. Usually, so it appeared, one of the 
youngest actors in the cast would have the job. He 
would rush straight back to Methuselah. Adam, in 
“ As You Like It,” turned up in revival after revival, 
bent towards a hoop, his face webbed like Clapham 
Junction, and his voice a crackling pipe. This was 
regarded as a legitimate interpretation of ‘‘ My age is 
as a lusty winter, frosty, but kindly.” And the 
Lords, Citizens, and accessories in any Shakespeare 
play—these would be so old that you were surprised 
the company survived the evening. Ninety winters 
besieged every brow and dug deep trenches in its 
beauty’s field. Beards wagged at an inordinate 
length. Courtiers snuffled huskily at each other. 
It was an assemblage of ancient lights, maudlin 
Nestors; one deemed (apparently) to be right and 
proper. If a fellow had to be old on the stage, then 
let him be old, with no half-measures. 

A youth of twenty-two or thereabouts, who 
specialised in stock-company old men, had invented 
an astonishing figure which appeared regularly without 
variation. He used it in any play for any part above 
the age of sixty. The apparition, hairless and nearly 
blind, with one hand rammed into the small of 
its back, would totter in, croaking like a bronchial 
frog, and collapse into the nearest chair. The 
actor was a little peevish when I suggested that 
he had invented this death’s-head in his dressing- 
room, and that he might care to walk down the 
street occasionally and choose a different model. 





WINTER'S TALE. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


who could carry off the veteran without effort, who 
could—as it were—present an old oak without 
hollowing its trunk. 

Ustinov himself can impersonate age, as we can 
see at present in one of the pastiches from ‘“‘ The Love 
of Four Colonels.” But in “‘ The Moment of Truth,” 





““A QUIET, DIM PIECE THAT INCLINES MORE TO ‘THE 
GLASS MENAGERIE’ THAN TO ‘A _ STREETCAR NAMED 


DESIRE ’’’: TENNESSEE WILLIAMS'S “‘ SUMMER AND SMOKE,”’ 
AT THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH, SHOWING A SCENE FROM 
ACT Il, IN WHICH JOHN (WILLIAM SYLVESTER) GIVES HIS 


“ANATOMY LECTURE’’ TO ALMA (MARGARET JOHNSTON) 
AND ASKS HER TO SHOW HIM WHERE THE SOUL IS. 


the senile Marshal, scapegoat for political contrivers, 
is acted, and consummately, by Eric Portman. The 
fixed gaze, now clouded, now unnaturally bright ; 
the twitching hand, the rusty movement : this player 
is always accurate, never stagily ineffectual. He is 
not at the precise centre of the piece. For the first 
half of the evening the central figure is the Prime 
Minister, cynical, astute, far-looking, who would call 
back the veteran, the golden legend, as nominal head- 
of-state of his ‘‘ democratic republic,” now defeated 
and subjugated. 

The parallel is sharp. But the play, without it, 
would be theatrical enough. The old man’s return, 
wheeled in by a nurse used to children, his employ- 
ment as a figurehead, his arrest at the liberation, his 
exile to an island fortress at the age of ninety-two, 
his sudden awakening to the realities and horrors 
that have escaped him: all of this is treated 
expertly in the theatre. It would be twice as 
impressive if Ustinov had curbed his eloquence, 
shaved more closely. He writes dialogue that is 





A PLAY WHICH HAS JUST PASSED ITS FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY AT THE GARRICK THEATRE AND HAS A 
NEW LEADING LADY: “ TO DOROTHY, A SON "’— 
A SCENE FROM ROGER MACDOUGALL'S FARCICAL 
COMEDY SHOWING RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH AS 
TONI RIGI AND ALLYN MCLERIE (WHO RECENTLY 
TOOK OVER THE PART FROM YOLANDE DONLAN) (N 
AS MYRTLE. AN ELONGATED VERSION OF THIS PLAY 
FAILED IN NEW YORK AFTER EIGHT PERFORMANCES. 


By this time, no doubt, things have 
altered, and there is less of the anxious 
wiggery, the wheezing and straining. An odd 
fact is that there have always been certain 
young players with an inspired gift for old- 


man work, Charles Laughton, as a newcomer poise b 


in the late 19208, could assume age like 


E . to present the once-famous Marshal of a “ democratic republi 
acloak. William Devlin, when he was twenty- in time of need as his nation’s hl im... puppet — ee men broug’ 43 
two, created one of the most exciting Lears fm at soldiers, and who lives with battles » atinge invites us to remember 
of his time. Just recently, those who saw laden) ploca, with Eric Portman and Charles os of tee heal te oneal Leake 
exciting and least-expected plays. (November 21.) is one of . 


Eric Porter, aged twenty-three, playing Noah be 
at a London performance of Obe)’s fantasy 





riage at 
comnices tree 


OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


wt OS wee Senora (N 
© (Cambridge).—The remarkable Spanish dancers from Seville 


co | 2). 
“ THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES "' (New 
quick 


head. 
“ HELO) 


Boltons).—A Moliére comedy, in Lord 


oot gaity, and acted with zest by an Irish company, Maurice O’Brien at its 


ovember 
* (Duke of York’s).—James Forsyth’s effort to put 
of a and feos | in early twelfth-century France, tAAY ~ ble, 


t inclines more to “ The Glass Menagerie" than to “ A Streetca 


(with an audience of schoolchildren), November 22.) 


Though Siobhan uncommon beauty to Hélol scas i. — 
ise, mi 
did et vm wi a preduction that lasted for ten days. (November | 14-24) = nave 


it yoy. in The Ilustrated London News. (November \9-December 8. 
OF CHEAPSIDE "' (New Nay —Ashley Dukes’s inventive medizv 

farce in a --k-+ Lae pean It ‘ preceded by Alfred Sutro’s curtain-raiser, “ A Mar- 

ich koopa ite well ironed wit, and has a performance of some 


N. 
oF TRUTH (Ade ergy —Peter Ustinov’s most ambitious play seeks 


season of the 


KE" ( Hammersmith).—Another of Tennessee Williams’ 
frustrated women (period | 1916 realised loyally by Margaret Johnston in a eulet, dim 
r Named Desi: 


often near-Shavian in manner and matter, and he 
has Shaw’s trick of running on. 

Still, “‘The Moment of Truth,” its copiousness 
aside, is drama of quite unusual quality. Try as 
we will, we cannot consider it away from its parallels. 
There is the first, in which Ustinov reviews the events 
of that week in 1940, goes over them with a probing, 
a doubtful mind. There is also the “ King Lear” 
parallel which, fascinating though it is, has been 
taken maybe too far. The Marshal who “ rules" 
the partitioned republic is plainly Lear. One of his 
daughter's many names is Cordelia. At the end, 
after he has been shouting to the thunder above his 
prison—for him the big. guns are firing—and after 
he has watched the cavalry that charges in every 
crested wave, the girl dies before him. When he 
realises suddenly what has happened; when the 
time for revelation, truth long obscured, comes at 
last, he sees himself for one blinding moment as he 
is: a forlorn, broken old man, a white-haired child. 
The photographer who has been waiting at his side 
takes the picture long looked-for, the moment of 
truth in a world of deceit. 

The camera can lie, as the photographer, who 
has seen his pictures manipulated for so many pur- 
poses, knows well. But this last moment is the 
sharp, the fearful truth. Who is the man that serves 
as Chorus to the history ? Now a photographer, he 
was once a circus clown. In the first act, asked when 
his pictures will be ready, he lias the crafty echo, 
“ We go to bed at noon.” There is no need to search 
long for the original. 

Ustinov’s “ Lear”’ parallel can be hampering, and 


the play is apt to drift, especially its last scene, when - 


the dotard is mad indeed. But the dramatist has 
written a piece that aims at both mind and heart, 
and it is acted with the excellence it needs: by Eric 
Portman as the living ghost ; by Charles Goldner (not 
always easy to hear) as the slippery, manceuvring 
realist, a subtly-detailed portrait; by Brian Wilde 
as Lear's Photographer, Josephine Griffin as the 
Marshal's daughter, and the rest of a company of nine. 





i> } “A DRAMA OF A GUEST-HOUSE FOR UNMARRIED 


MOTHERS "’: ‘“‘ WOMEN OF TWILIGHT,"’ BY SYLVIA 
RAYMAN, AT THE VAUDEVILLE—A SCENE FROM 
THE -PLAY SHOWING THE AWFUL MOMENT WHEN 
CHRISTINE (JOSLIN PARLANE) FINDS THAT HER 
BABY HAS DIED FROM NEGLECT, AND THE 
UNSCRUPULOUS HOSTESS, MRS. ALLISTAIR (BAR- 
BARA COUPER; CENTRE), TRIES TO SHIFT THE 
BLAME ON TO VIVIANE (RENE RAY; RIGHT). 


After this, ‘‘ Summer and Smoke " (Lyric, 
Hammersmith), a little piece by Tennessee 
Williams, seems to be lapped in a haze. There 
are some gentle, beguiling passages, some 
mildly comic ones; and Margaret Johnston 
presents with feeling ‘the well- -intentioned, prim, 
frustrated minister's daughter of a Mississippi 
township, a girl—old before her time—obliged 
to endure a hopeless love for the boy next door. 
The piece does not come fully alive. There is 
more theatrical vigour in a single act of 
Ustinov’s winter's tale than in the whole of this 
vaguely autumnal anecdote of Glorious Hill, 





realised that here was another young man 


Mississippi in—soit appears—the long, long ago. 
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U.S. NEWS: THE BIGGEST AMERICAN LINER, 
A RAIL DISASTER; AND AN AIR-RAID PRACTICE. 


IN WHICH I7 WERE KILLED AND 60 INJURED: 


A U.S. RAILWAY COLLISION 
TRAINS WHICH COLLIDED ON THE NIGHT OF NOVEMBER 25-26 BETWEEN BIRMINGHAM AND TUSCALOOSA 
IGNORED THREE TYPES OF SIGNAL. 


ALABAMA. THE DRIVER OF ONE TRAIN, WHO WAS KILLED, APPARENTLY 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, NORMALLY BUSY AND CROWDED ON THE MORNING 

OF NOVEMBER 28, A FEW MINUTES BEFORE AN AIR-RAID WARNING TEST 
On the morning of November 28 New York had its —— ws Fe bomb raid drill,” when sirens 
wailed and the city came to a standstill for ten minutes. 300,000 wardens took part in the drill ane 


DURING NEW YORK’S “ATOM-BOMB ALERT’ PRACTICE: CHILDREN IN A BROOKLYN 
SCHOOL LYING FLAT BESIDE THEIR DESKS WITH THEIR HEADS COVERED. 

The New York air-raid of Haveuher 2 deamfied ove, es pomnquanst eastent ty Ge 

Civil Defence Director, Arthur Wallander, who also said the drill formed “a pattern for survi 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE WRECKAGE OF THE TWO 


NEWS 


EVER BUILT IN AMERICA AND A CHALLENGER FOR 
THE SPEED SUPREMACY OF THE ATLANTIC: THE Usmited Slates, NOW NEARING 


COMPLETION AT NEWPORT NEWS. IT HAS BEEN DESIGNED TO SERVE IF 
NECESSARY AS A FLEET AUXILIARY. 


THE LARGEST PASSENGER SHIP 


, IN 


AND COMPLETELY DESERTED (EXCEPT FOR ONE GHOSTLY FIGURE AT THE DOUBLE RIGHT) 
WHEN THE SIRENS HAD SOUNDED AND THE PRACTICE ALERT WAS “on,” 


within half a minute of the first siren, public places are reported to have been deserted. Cars and 
cabs pulled to the kers went to shelters and trading ceased on the Stock Exchange. 


office wor 
—~ 
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THE AIR-RAID PRACTICE, CHILDREN 
THE NUNS PRAY BESIDE THEM. 


IN A NEW YORK ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOL DURING 
ition.” 


CROUCH AND BURY THEIR HEADS IN THEIR HANDS — 
There was no h 


The population would have an excellent chance of survi 
York paper said “ New Yorkers reacted as calmly as the oft-b bed British 











\ CHAMPION'S THROW : T. DAIGO (BACK TO CAMERA) THROWS 
HIS OPPONENT WITH “LEFT BODY DROP.’' THE OPPONENT 
MUST BE THROWN FLAT ON HIS BACK TO SCORE A POINT. 


A‘ the Albert Hall on the evening of December 17, 
the London Budokwai Club is presenting a Judo 
display with a great number of experts, including the 
present All-Japan champion, T. Daigo, and four 
famous masters—T. Kurihara, Y. Matsumato, S. Tashiro 
and G. Koizumi, the founder of British Judo 
Lord Aberdare has arranged to be in the Chair, and 
the guest of honour will be Mr. R. Kano, President of 
the famous Kodokan Judo Academy in Tokyo. 
Mr. T. Leggett, who trained in Japan, and holds the 


[Continued below 


DEMONSTRATING THE “SPRING HIP THROW '’: KURIHARA, A 
FAMOUS TEACHER AND A PAST CHAMPION, ABOUT TO THROW 
HIS OPPONENT IN A SOMERSAULT. 

Continued . 
highest Judo rank yet attained by a European, is 
also taking part, and has sent us the following 
notes on the sport: “* Most people have heard of 
Ju-jitsu as an intricate and terribly effective system 
of self-defence, but not so many know that in its 
modern form of Judo it is an ultra-scientific and 
exciting sport. So it was that in May this year 
at the All- Japan Championships in Tokyo, 
T. Daigo defeated T. Hatori with TJai-otoshi and 
Continued above, cenirc 
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Cont mued 

Y. Yoshimatsu with O-soto-gari, thereby 
becoming the reigning champion. 
What do these strange words mean ? 
Well, plainer than any translation is 
a picture: there is Hatori, a 16-stone 
stalwart, in mid-air on the left, and 
Daigo half-kneeling on the right. And 
the throw ? That 's 7ai-otoshi, literally 
“Body Drop,” one of the classical 
tricks of Judo, and sufficient to knock 
out a man untrained in the Judo 
science of falling. Daigo holds the 
rank of Sixth Dan, which represents 
the peak of fighting ability ; there are 
higher ranks, but they are mostly held 
by past-masters such as Mr. Kurihara, 
teachers and experts in theory. On 
December 17, Daigo is going to under- 
take one of the most breath-taking 
feats in Judo. He will meet in suc- 
cession a dozen qualified Judo men, 


the best in this country. I have known 
(Continued below cenire 






























A NOTED JUDO MASTER WHO FOUNDED THE LONDON BUDO- 
KWAI CLUB, IN ACTION : G. KOIZUMI PERFORMING THE DIFFI 
CULT “‘ SWEEPING ANKLE THROW’ DURING A BOUT. 


as 


A LATER STAGE IN THE “‘ SPRING HIP THROW ''—THE OPPONENT 
IS PREPARING TO BREAK HIS FALL BY STRIKING THE MAT 
WITH HIS EXTENDED LEFT ARM, 

Continued 


an expert of his standing polish off a dozen opponents 
in some two minutes, and though I have never seen 
Daigo, | know how skilful he must be, for I have been 
on the mat with Yoshimatsu, whom he beat in the 
finals. Still, Judo is fast and full of unexpected turns, 
and we have some good men against him now. Both 
Percy Sekine and Geoffrey Gleeson, for instance, have 
reached the rank of Third Dan, and though this is 
not high by championship standards, twice in Judo 
history a Third Dan has surpassed himself, swept 
through all higher ranks and won the Championship. 
So that Daigo will have formidable opponents, against 
whom he has to score twelve unbroken wins without 
a single loss. Asa Fifth Dan myself, | have sometimes 
had to take on just such a team, and know exactly how 
tricky it can be. But we shall have to look out for “ Body 
Drop’! How can a man of 16 stones be spun right off his 
feet into the air as Hatori is being spun by Daigo in the photo- 
graph ? The answer is in two words: balance and speed. Even 
the heaviest man will find his feet shooting up if he treads on 
a banana-skin in the dark, or trips over a stretched cord. In 
Judo, if we sweep away our opponent's foot just as he is planting 
it on the ground, we can make his foot slide away as it does on 


the banana- skin, or if we put our foot against his shin as he is | 


stepping forward, we can make him trip over it as over the cord. 
This kind of throw is 
called a Leg Throw, 
and there are many 
beautiful and subtle 
varieties, some of which 
can only be executed 
by a very experienced 
master. Again, think 
of a man stretching 
over a waist-high rail- 
ing for something just 
out of reach. As he 
leans farther and far- 
ther out his strength 
seems to disappear, and 
if he goes too far, he 
falls over the railing in 
a somersault to the 
ground. In the same 
way in Judo, if we can 
make the opponent 
lean forward over our 
own hip till he loses his 
balance, we can easily 
throw him in a somer- 
sault. This is called a 
Hip Throw. It is only 


A NECK- LOCK THE FLOW OF BLOOD TO THE OPPONENT'S HEAD IS Cur OFF, BUT BEFORE HE FEELS necessary, then, to get | 
DISCOMFORT HE WILL ACCEPT DEFEAT AND YIELD THE POINT. the opponent to lose 


[Continued above, right 


AN EXCITING SPORT TO BE DEMONSTRATED AT THE ALBERT HALL: SOME JUDO 





Continued.) 
his balance, and you can whirl him over. 
you can if he is a man untrained in Judo, but where 
he too is a trained man, it is not so simple. 
is necessary to execute these complicated evolutions, 
elaborate as anything in ballet, so quickly, 
accurately and unexpectedly that he cannot prévent 
them. 
at least eight years. 


So indeed 


Then it 


It means constant and intensive practice for 
When two highly skilled men 


practise together, they spend quite a time moving 
(Continued below. 





“THE WHIRL’: THE MASTER FALLS BACK AND, 
PLACING HIS RIGHT FOOT IN HIS OPPONENT'S STOMACH, 
THROWS HIM OVER HIS HEAD. 

Continued.) 

around each other, each trying to find a tiny 
weakness in balance in the other man, and at 
the same time keep his own balance secure. 
(A rough general rule is that if your right 
shoulder is directly above the right foot and 
the left shoulder above the left foot, you are 
fairly safe; if the shoulder gets outside the 
support of the foot, it is danger ; if the Aip gets 
outside the foot, it is disaster.) When one 
man has succeeded in getting a suitable opening, 
he comes in like lightning, with one of his 
favourite throws, which he has practised solidly 
every day for perhaps six years or more. It 
sounds formidable, and it is formidable, but 
there is always a defence, and the thrower 
himself takes risks. If he should miss, his own 
speed may be his undoing, and the Judo counters 
are, in fact, the most spectacular part of the 
game. Besides the throws, there are various 
methods of winning when both the opponents 
are on the ground, but most of them are far 
too complicated to explain in words. They 
would be absolutely decisive in a fight, but in 
Judo sport the locks are applied slowly, and the 
victim surrenders the *point with good grace 
and rises without injury or strain to continue 
the battle afresh. Finally, a word about the 
Judo grades. The beginner ties his Judo jacket 
with a white belt, and progresses through 
different colours till he gets to Brown Belt. 
Then, after a severe testing of his ability, he 
can get a Black Belt, or First Dan Grade 
Now he is qualified to teach, and is shown 
certain things which till then are kept back. It 
takes an earnest student about two years of 
hard practice to reach this stage. But even 
this is only a beginning. Beyond the First Dan 
are higher Dan Grades, which are _ con- 
ferred partly for ability, and partly for knowledge 
of theory. 


THROWS AND A HOLD. 
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“CHRIST ON THE cross "'; A STUDY FOR THE LARGE PAINTING WHICH IS BEING 
SHOWN AT THE LEFEVRE GALLERY EXHIBITION OF DALI'S LATEST WORK, WHICH 
WAS DUE TO OPEN ON DECEMBER 6, AND WILL CONTINUE UNTIL DECEMBER 21 


ATUDE p’anors"’ 


INDIVIDUATI 


* RHINOCEROS,”’ ONE OF THE PAINTINGS SELECTED BY DALI FOR HIS EXHIBITION 
IN LONDON. THE COMPOSITION SUGGESTS A VISION OF THE END OF THE WORLD, 





“ onimser urarigue”’’ (‘THE MYSTIC CARNATION ''); A PAINTING EXECUTED WITH AN IMMENSELY SKILFUL 
TROMPE LIL TECHNIQUE, CHOSEN FOR EXHIBITION IN THE SALVADOR DALI ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE 
LEFEVRE GALLERY. 


1: fantastic subjects and amazing scenes painted by Salvador Dali, the Spanish Surrealist 
artist—whom some people regard as a modern “ descendant "’ of Hieronymous Bosch and 
“ Old" Pieter Brueghel—have enriched colloquial English, for unusual paintings are often referred 
to as being “ Dali-esque.”" This remarkable artist, whose skill as both draughtsman and colourist 
is outstanding, is holding a one-man show at the Lefevre Gallery, Bruton Street, which was 
due to open on December 6 and will continue until December 21. The works he is exhibiting 
include a series of religious paintings which display a sense of mysticism which has not 
previously been characteristic of his art. A number of paintings in what is known as the 
** Dali-esque "" manner are, however, also on view, including the fantastically-titled ‘‘ Dali at the 
age of six lifting the skin of the water to watch a dog sleeping in the shadow of the sea,” 
and the “ Raphaelesque head exploding.” 


THAT 


HIS NAME HAS BECOME 


A CURRENTLY-USED 


DALI A SIX ANS SOULEVANT AVEC PRECAUTION 
OBSERVER UN CHIEN DORMIR A L'OMBRE DE LA MER,” 


‘Thre RAPHARLESQUE BcLtarhe”’ 


955 


Sane, «CC HE PAINTER WHOSE NAME IS SYNONYMOUS 
WITH SURREALISM: DALI'S LONDON EXHIBITION. 





; BY THE SURREALIST PAINTER, SALVADOR DALI, WHOSE STYLE I5 SO 


ADJECTIVE-——DALI-ESOQUE, 


Ses 
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(' RAPHAELESQUE HEAD EXPLODING 


A DALI PAINTING IN THE FANTASTIOUE STYLE ASSOCIATED WITH HIS NAME 


INCLUDED 


IN 


HIS ONE-MAN SHOW 


IN LONDON, 
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THE NOVEL-READER 
are 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


) ty sounds perverse to feel a certain pleasure in being somewhat let down, and 

it is not, of course, a glad experience as such. Yet now and then it may be 
welcome as a reassurance, a sign that afftr all one does not indiscriminately 
swallow “ that kind of thing.”” My kind of thing in fiction is escapist : or, in other 
words, I feel that a delightful story justifies itself, whereas a = or depressing 
one is burdened with a real handicap—not insurmountable, but something to be 
got over. In fact, if there were not so many reputable critics who reject this 
view I should have called it self-evident. The snag is that it may decline into 
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FOR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
compare anything with the “‘ Jungle Book” is to invite a charge of 


hyperbole. I am willing, however, to incur that charge in the case of 
“ Black Lightning,’’ by Denis Clark (Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.), the first and by far the 
most impressive of the big batch of the children’s books I have before me. This 
is the story of a black leopard and its life in the jungles of Ceylon, but it is much 
more than that. It is seldom given to a writer to present a wild animal and its sur- 
roundings in such a way that you feel that you are seeing through the eyes of the 
animal and not through what a human imagines to be the eyes of the animal. There 
are so many other books crowding for attention that I cannot dilate on this 


a cult of cosiness without distinction ; so it is reassuring to be made aware that 


one can still pick and choose. 

“ The Swiss Summer,’’ by Stella Gibbons (Long- 
mans ; 128. 6d.), ought to be just my kind of thing. It 
is, we are most truly told, “‘ a light-hearted novel, with no 
problems but personal ones "’—and those are generously 
settled for the whole cast. The plot is adequate, the 
treatment shrewd and humane. Distressing features 
there are none, and yet the characters are more alive than 
usual. And to crown all, we are enjoying a trip abroad. 
The story is not merely set in the Bernese Oberland ; 
it is designed, from start to finish, as an Ersatz holiday. 

Lucy, the gentle, rich, sophisticated, middle-aged 
heroine, has a frustrated ion for the beauty of 
loneliness—because her jolly husband revels in the 
bright lights. And then her opportunity occurs. She 
takes the fancy of an ancient y with a chAlet in 
Switzerland. Lady Dagleish is sending her companion 
out there for the summer, and urges Lucy to go too; 
and Lucy can’t resist, though Freda Blandish is not 
her type. Indeed, though Switzerland is heaven, Freda 
proves a great drawback. She has arranged to fill the 
chdlet with paying guests, unknown to her — a 

y by way of an experiment, for it will soon be hers ; 

y Dagleish has almost promised that it shall be 
hers. Utta, the stern old caretaker, is outraged and 
suspects the cheat, and Lucy finds herself entrapped in 
a conspiracy of “ not mentioning.” However, she has 
consolations in the mountain scenery, in two young 
friends of her own, and in a growing tenderness for 
Freda’s ugly duckling of a daughter. She could write 
lots of gossip to amuse the old lady, but for the fact 
that hardly anyone is mentionable. But as it is, her 
letters are a sad bore. Lady Dagleish had thought of 
leaving her the chalet, but now the fancy wanes, and 
fate precipitates a new solution. 

All this is very good up to a point, and it improves 
all the way ; yet somehow it is not delicious. I couldn't 
help agreeing with Lady Dagleish, that there was ‘ too 
much about flowers and scenery.” It seems to me a 
guide-book is the proper medium for an Ersatz tour, 
and beyond that, some indefinable and final charm is 
missing from the whole story. 

Let it be owned that Georgette Heyer’s Regency 
romances are escapist in every sense, and that “ The 
Quiet Gentleman '’ (Heinemann ; 12s. 6d.) has no sur- 
prises. It is the dead spit of its predecessors, and a 
charming contrast to the real world. Gervase St. Erth, 
the lord of Stanyon, has been so superfluous as to return 
home. Nobody ever wanted him at home, not even 
the late Earl, his father. So he was always much away ; 
and now for years he has been ting French, and 

i written off. Young in counted on his 
oad aandl Miestin’s another tends Gite ona onl anehions : 
ec had so many chances of being killed! Yet now 

he has returned to Stanyon as lord of all. 

The only welcome he receives is from his cousin 
Theo, who has been looking after the estate. His step- 
mother is haughty, and his brother quarrelsome ; and 

i their 


Theo candidl — grievance. He was 
supposed to someone, it is soon apparent, 
means him to die now. But Gervase, the complying 


and gentle, has a will of iron and a charmed life. Also 
he has a female aide, a little squab of a girl, with neither 
countenance nor conversation. So he rides tranquilly 
through every peril, to the romantic ending. 

As you may well suppose. It is all nonsense, if you 
like, but far from simple nonsense. Miss Heyer is 
fluently inventive, with a great gift for story-telling. 
She has the freedom of the iod—and what is more 
engaging still, a corner in pure idiom. Yet even 
this unique attraction tends to wear out, it is so limited 
in range. 

After these very feminine escapes, we have a man’s 
story and, in fact, a yarn—rather a queer, attractive 
little yarn. ‘‘ Not an Inch,’’ W. Townend (Rich 
and Cowan ; 1os. 6d.), has a dual interest and a dual 
background—Ireland and the sea—but mostly takes 

lace in London. The point of union is a Captain 
wdike from Ulster. Ten years ago the s.s. Tu/war, 
bound from Vladivostock to Australia, disa 
with all hands. Its fate is still a mystery, and tain 
Barrowdike has no direct proof, though he is but 
certain, that his only son was on board. At last he has 
resigned himserf to pene. But one day, while his 
ship is lying at the India Dock, he in with a 
strange and seedy yet impressive oid man, with whom 
the Tulwar is an idée fixe. 
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If, he declares, one of the crew had lived, and if he 
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Cbristmas Books For Children 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—FICTION. 

“ Galloway Gamble,’’ by John Newsom. Illustrated. 
(Macgibbon and Kee ; 9s. 6d.) Summer adventures in 
Scotland. “The Wool-Pack,’’ by Cynthia Harnett. 
Illustrated. (Methuen and Co.; ris. 6d.) A story of 
children in the fifteenth century. “ Tekhi’s Hunting,'’ 
by Winifred Holmes. Illustrated. (G. Bell and Sons ; 
gs. 6d.) Adventures of an English boy and his sister 
among the Nagas. “ Piney,’’ by Zachary Ball. (Heine- 
man; ros. 6d.) A boy’s life beside the Mississippi. 
“The Mystery of the Turquoise Frog,’’ by Rutherford 
Montgomery. (Hutchinson; 6s.) Adventures of a 
Navajo Indian girl. ‘‘ Monsieur Debonair,’’ by Eric 
Leyland. Illustrated. (Hutchinson; 6s.) A soldier 
of fortune in eighteenth-century England. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—NON-FICTION. 

“ The Wonder Book of Tell Me Why? ’’ Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock; 12s. 6d.) A miscellany of delights. 
“Animals Strange and Rare,’’ by Richard Ogle. 
Illustrated. (G. Bell and Sons; 12s. 6d.) Lively 
zoology. “ People We Met,’’ by A. C. C. Lock. Illus- 
trated. (Angus and Robertson; 18s. 6d.) Travels in 
the Queensland tropics. “ Rag, Tag and Bob-Tail and 
Their Puppets,"" by Nancy Henry. Illustrated. 
(Gryphon Books Ltd. ; 6s.) All about puppets with a 
puppet play. “ Familiar Animals and How to Draw 
Them "" and “ Horses and How to Draw Them,’’ by 
Amy Hogeboom. Illustrated. (Putnam and Co. ; 6s. each.) 
“The Flying Nation,’’ by Dorothy E. Crowder. 
Illustrated. (Hutchinson; 8s. 6d.) All about bees. 
“How It’s Made,’’ by Patrick Pringle. Illustrated. 
(Ward, Lock; ros. 6d.) Stories of the manufacture 
of everyday things. “ Field Marshal Montgomery,’’ 
by Lady Peacock. Illustrated. (Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d.) 
His life-story for the younger reader. 























BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
“ Case for Red Lawson,"’ by Eric Leyland. (Hutchin- 
son; 6s.) Detection and adventure. “ The Secret of 













in North-West Canada. 
Hammond. Illustrated. 
Sea mystery. “ Knock-Out,’’ by Eric Leyland. 
trated. (Ward, Lock; 7s. 6d.) Boxing and detection. 
“ Denis Compton's Annual, 1952,"’ by Denis Compton 
writers. Illustrated. (Stanley 















(Evans Brothers; 8s. 6d.) Holiday 
adventures and thrills. ‘“ The Ballet School Mystery,’’ 
by Constance M. White. (Hutchinson ; 6s.) A ballet 
school on holiday in Cornwall. “ The Twins of Emu 
Plains,’’ by Mary Grant Bruce. [IIlustrated. (Ward, 
Lock, 6s.) Adventures of twin sisters in Australia. 
“Will Madam This Way?'’’ by Margaret 
Locherbie-Cameron. Illustrated. (Ward, Lock ; 7s. 6d.) 
A girl’s determination to become a dress - designer. 

FAIRY-TALES AND BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 

“ Rose Fairy Book,’’ by Andrew Lang. Illustrated. 
Green and Co.; “* Arabian 
(Longmans, 
Castle "’ and 
“ Sweethallow Valley,’’ by Elleston Trevor. Illustrated. 
(Falcon Press ; 8s. 6d. and gs. 6d. respectively.) Books 
of the B.B.C. Children’s Hour plays. “ The Mousewife,”’ 
by Rumer Godden. Illustrated. (Macmillan; 6s.) 
A charming story of a mouse and a dove. “ Many 
Happy Returns,’’ by Racey Helps. Illustrated. (Collins ; 
3s...6d.) A Barnaby Littlemouse Book. “ The Lion 
and the Unicorn,’’ by Frank Moysey. Illustrated. 
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(Odhams ; 3s.) “Let's Go to the Zoo,’’ by George 
Baker. Illustrated. (Odhams ; 3s.) Two lively colour 
books. “Snow Bumble,"’ by Magdalen Eldon. Illus- 
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trated. (Collins; 7s. 6d.) The tale of a half-Scottish 
and half-Chinese pekinese. 
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theme. All that I can say is that “ Black Lightning” 
is one of the most interesting, well-written and con- 
vincing books on animals I have ever read. I cannot 
recommend it too highly. 

For older children and, indeed, those who preserve 
the spirit of romance when they are grown-up, the 
story of Bonnie Prince Charlie, his triumphs and, still 
more, his ae after Culloden, will always make a 
vast appeal. e loyalty and gallant courage of his 
companions, the noble bearing of the Prince, the 
generosity of the Highlanders who risked all to save their 
fallen , for ever catches the romantic imagination. 
“* The Escape of the Prince,’’ by Jane Lane (Evans; 8s. 6d.), 
is good history, is well told, and makes the most of 
one of the most exciting true escape stories in history. 

Miss Noel Streatfeild is a very favourite authoress 
with my young, one of whom has already begged me 
to give her “ White Boots ’’ (Collins; 8s. 6d.). This is 
the story of a young skating star, and a charming one 
itis. The mind of a small girl is obviously more difficult 
to fathom for a man than for a woman, but Miss Streat- 
feild seems to me to have steered a happy course between 
the hearty world of Angela Brazil (once my favourite 
authoress) and the arty-crafty, Fo ange tog stuff to 
which too many authors of children’s stories nowadays 
treat us. Those who read Lorna Hill’s “A Dream of 
Sadler’s Wells ’’ will remember how Veronica sur- 
mounted numerous difficulties and much unhappiness 
before she managed to get into the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet School. In “ Veronica at the Wells ’’ (Evans ; 
8s. 6d.) Lorna Hill carries her progress a stage 
further. Now that everybody seems to be a balleto- 
mane, this book should appeal not only to my female 
young, busily practising for examinations, but to those 
who want to absorb instruction about the training of 
a young ballet dancer in a painless manner. 

For the younger children, Miss Enid Blyton is, of 
course, what our American friends would a “‘ sure- 
fire” favourite. In ‘Gay Street Book’’ (Latimer 
House ; 8s. 6d.), Enid Blyton produces a collection of 
stories which will delight the young of both sexes. 
Brer Rabbit and Mr. Twiddle are there, and the i 
is full of exciting ingredients, containing ture 
stories, school stories, fairy-tales and half-a-dozen 
variants on nursery rhymes. Grace Lodge’s illustrations 
are as excellent as ever, and together authoress and 
artist make a first-class team. ' 

There have been some remarkable characters in 
children’s fiction, but as far as I know there has not 
yet been a book with a worm fora hero. Now, however, 
that omission has been repaired by Moore 
in “ Willie Without ’’ (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). The immediate 

uery which arises to one’s mind is, without what ? 

t the reader is quickly informed that “ Willie was 
without ambition, Willie was a worm, and what 
could a worm do with ambition?" What, indeed. 
However, if Willie lacked ambition, he certainly made 
up for it with the number and variety of his adventures. 

illie is a charming character, and for one whose 
only knowledge of worms has hitherto been confined to 
whatever lessons can be learned while gardening, or 
during unhappy hours dissecting them in a biology 
“lab.,” it is pleasant to encounter one who is neither 
“long thin slimy” nor “big fat sloshy-woshy.” 
Another unusual hero for a children’s book is the oak- 
tree which is the hero of “‘ The Tree,’’ by Helen 
Haywood (Hutchinson ; 7s. 6d.). is is the story of 
an ancient oak, from the acorn to old age. Helen 
Ha has. succeeded most admirably in making 
what might have been a dull piece of nature study 
into a story which will fascinate the young and 
interest the adult. The insects and animals that 
live in, or at the feet of the great tree, are brought 
to life her skilful pen and made visual by her no 
less skilful brush. 

There was once a naughty little boy in China called 
So-Hi who cut off the tails of the Em r’s favourite 
horses in order to make a string for his kite. He was 
suitably punished by being carried a a strong 
on of wind to strange lands. It was per fortunate 
or So-Hi, whose doings are recorded in “ The 
Adventures of So-Hi,’’ by Cynon Beaton-Jones (James 
Barrie ; 8s. 6d.), that he encountered and made friends 
with one of the most engaging dragons in literature. 
Dripoff, the dragon, is a dear, and so are the other 
animals (with the exception of the Polar bear) that 


he meets on his travels. Yes, I shall long remember Dripoff. 


were to come home, there are two men in England who would fiee the country. 

So Captain Barrowdike resumes his quest. It has no obvious connection with 
the Irish Catholics and their demand for the Six Counties; but to the Captain, 
Eire is King Charles's head. Not only does he see it everywhere, he seems to 
make it crop up. And what is more, it is good valye. 

“Death of a Gentleman,’’ by John Courage (Stanley Paul ; 9s. 6d.), cannot 
be called a likely story. Its gen is a retired bank manager, ved for 
miles around and much consulted by his old clients. His house , the aunt of his 
adopted daughter Sara, has described him as an old body. t Sara worships 
him ; and it was her idea to féte his birthday at the Stag. This celebration is 
guahuemy eqendee by pemnene wate, < Serene gana, Dewan chant wengens ; 





When I was about eleven, my favourite reading was the adventures of a 
tleman called ‘‘ Burton of the Flying Corps.” 
rton in “‘ Crasher ’’ Wilshaw, the hero of “ 
A. O. Pollard, V.C., M.C., D.C.M. (Hutchinson ; 6s.). Burton and “ C “ 
Wilshaw would have got on well together, I feel. Certainly there is ny Bo 
excitement, and it is a good, healthy adventure story which should appeal to boys 
of the eleven-thirteen P; For boys gr 6 a little older, “ The Pirate 
aX 


grou 

a” at, 4 ” (Hutchinson ; 7s. will have equally strong 

a . “ Sea-Lion,” a ing naval officer, is well known to listeners of the 
B.B.C. Chi ’s Hour. This is, however, his first book. It gains from the fact 
that, from the technical point of view, the author obviously knows what he is 
talking about. In point of fact, the book consists of two stories (the second being 
the “ Robbery "’), in both of which midshipmen “ _ oo —e 

; E. D. O’Brien. 


Dockyard 
and “ Snort ” Kenton cover themselves with glory 
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vy Live pleasant days under its perennial sun. 


ey ‘Ch Discover a country that is beautiful, interesting, 









rich in historic art, “different” and, above all, 
gay and charming. Favourable exchange rates make your £50 travel allowance go 


further in Spain—the cheapest tourist country in the world. 


. For information apply to your Travel Agent or to 








SPANISH TOURIST 3 SPANISH TOURIST : OFFICE ESPAGNOL 2 DIRECCION GENERAL 
70, Jermyn Street = 485,MadisonAvenue’ : 16, Chaussée d’Antin : Medinaceli, 2 
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"THE BEST 


costs 









so little extra 






1883 this full-flavoured 
been the choice 
the world over. 


Ever since 


mellow port 





has 





of connoisseurs 


CLUBLAND 
WHITE 


Finest Cle PORT 
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Chirp AND 


Pure Wool knitted waistcoat 
in natural Lovat green — red 
—yellow—grey. £5.18.6. 


Pure silk hand block printed 
squares in assorted colours and 
designs from £3.6.11. 











1. pee 
Ty L 
a Available from leading Wine Merchants 


WHipp por! 


Sole Shippers HAYMARKET, 


“4 H. & C. Newman, Vila Nova de Gaia, Ted : Whitehall 3343 


Oporto, Portugal 


\ 








DeCEMBER 


DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


By Appointment 
Makers 
Weather proof Clothing 
To H.M. The King 


Hand sewn Tan Cape gloves. 
Seamless knitted lining. £2.2.6. 
Woollen hunting gloves, string 
palms. £1.2.11. 
A great variety of plain and 
fancy socks. All wool from 5/11. 


BURBERRY S 


LONDON, 


$.W.1t. 
BURBERRYS LTD 





8 1951 
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Post Prandial 


IT IS OFTEN an anxious moment, between the dessert 3 IM PORTA NT FA CTS | 


and the liqueurs, when the toastmaster takes up his A BO UT PROJ ECTION | 


position behind the high table and the busy noise 
of banqueting is stilled. What sort of speeches TELEVISION 


will there bé tonight 2 Witty or windy ? Delightful 
or dull? It all depends—partly on the speaker | 
himself, partly on the way everyone is feeling. In 




















pleasant surroundings, when the dinner has been I It gives t he BIGGEST picture 
expertly cooked and served, with wine of the | es Pea ia 
_ 2 : In theory, there is no limil to the size of picture with 
choicest vintage handled with reverence and Projection Television — but, of course, if the 
affection—then even the most dismal speaker picture becomes (oo large it is unsuitable for normal 
devel d : f : home use. The picture on the latest Philips 
evelops redeeming features, and the witty and Projection receiver is therefore 16 inches by 12 
delightful one is at his brilliant best. Such is the the ideal size for the average home, so that you, 
your family aud friends can sit back and enjoy the 
bet 4 of speakers at the Connaught Rooms, where, programmes in maximum comfort. 
with no fewer than twenty of the most sumptuous 
Banqueting Halls gathered together under one 2 It gives the BEST Pp icture 


roof, London boasts an amenity without equal 


T —— = ee 
anywhere on carth. Ihere are definite reasons why Philips Projection 


gives the best picture :—(1) The screen is flat right 
to the edge — which: prevents all false curves or 


AUG distortion as well as irritating reflections from 
CONN HT ROOMS lamps, windows or other objects in the room. (2) 
There is no glare — due to the fact that you don’t 
° have to look directly at the source of light, and also 

are Banqueting Rooms because on the dark screen it is not necessary to 
have such intense whites to achieve tone contrasts. 

(3) The gradations of tone are much more subtle. 
Now, therefore, with Philips Projection you can 
enjoy for the first time in your home fhe sort o/ 
ilieecalonraa RGB Cc yw a nanan a picture you have been used to all your life on the cinema 























Sur 3 It gives the MOST 
THIS IS THE ; ECONOMICAL picture 


Philips Projection Television also’ gives the most 


economical picture, costing less per square inch of 

screen than any Direct Viewing Model. It is 

é economical of space, too since it gives a big 

picture in a comparatively small cabinet. And, of 

: course, the workmanship and materials throughout 

SEASON | are of the highest quality. As always, Philips is'the 


name you can trust. 


Diners with a festive turn of mind will tell you that 
Christmas and Grand Marnier are closely related. ‘This 
is why the keenest bon viveurs are = 


celebrating Christmas earlier every 


~ts 












jl 
year. Made exclusively with Cognac ( } | 


omer 

ute brandy, Grand Marnier has a mellow if : 
a smoothness that comes of long maturing. DH | Li DS | OO =:+ s0 
SEF ; a 








At this moment thousands are looking 


forward with sober confidence to receiv- PPO. JECT TON | | 


ing a bottle of France’s finest liqueur = 
this Christmas. Some of them are no 
doubt friends of yours ; one of them | T E L E Vi S [ O N 
may well be you. Why not present 
DEPENDABLE RADIO ~- LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ~- ‘ PHILISHAVE’ 


yourself with a bottle of Grand ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS © CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS - ‘ PHOTOFLUX’ 
FLASH BULBS * SOUND AMPLIFYING INSTALLATIONS « CINEMA PROJECTORS 
RECORDING APPARATUS, ETC. 








Marnier now — to be absolutely 
sure ? 


. PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTO., CEMTURY HOUSE, SWAFTESSURY AVENUE, LONDON. W.C.? 
FRAWCEL FINEST LIQUEUR 























SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD ST. ALBANS - HERTS 
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W’ART DE BIEN VIVRE 


THE HOUSE OF 


Dolfi 


FOR FRENCH LIQUEURS 


MADE FROM FRESH FRUIT 
LACED WITH FINE BRANDY 


Jarvis, Halliday & Co. Led. 62 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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the 
ee for your Christmas 
Kntertaining 


GORDON’S SPECIAL DRY GIN 

Agin of incomparable quality—the heart of a good cocktail. 

Bottle 33/9d. § bottle 17/7d. } bottle 9/2d. Miniature 3/7d. 
U.K. only. 


GORDON’S ORANGE GIN AND LEMON GIN 


Delicious on its own or with soda or tonic water. 
Bottle 32/-. 4 boule 16/9d. Miniature 3/5d. U.K. only. 


GORDON’S GENUINE GIN COCKTAILS 

There's no comparison—seven appetising varieties mixed by 
experts and ready to serve from shaker bottles. Bottle 21/-. 
} bottle 11/3d. Miniature 2/5d. U.K. only. 






































Twenty 
shillings 
a bottle 


—HA.FOX 


co. LTD. 





Yfitrally agwinted Retailers fer 


NO/E Eos \@) (@ trea 9 SAW fb fl 





Special Retailers of #.5.MULUINER Coachucrh 
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LISTAN PALE 


. Sherry 
Se : You will relish this fine dry 


ie 


7 = saat * 
: oad 
abe || } “.2 | { | 


3-5. BURLINGTON GARDENS. OLD BOND ST..W.I. ad a a ee 


lelephone: REGENT 7687 depths. Serve slightly chilled. 
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1059 AS 
Gold Studs A 
£4.10.0 pair - 





1062 
Gold Signet Ring 
from £8.10.0 


1057 










1064 
Geld Links 
from £6.10.0 to 
£10.0.0 pair 





1058 
Suite of Links, Buttons and Studs, 
Onyx and White Gold £25.0.0 


TO GIVE PLEASURE NOT ONLY ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY BUT FOR MANY A DAY TO COME, CHOOSE A GIFT OF 
MAPPIN QUALITY. THE SUGGESTIONS ILLUSTRATED ARE TYPICAL OF A 
LARGE AND VARIOUSLY-PRICED RANGE OF 
GIFTS FOR MEN TO BE SEEN AT OUR SHOWROOMS. 


WE WILL GLADLY SEND ON REQUEST A 
LITTLE BOOKLET OF GIFT IDEAS FROM WHOSE PAGES YOU MAY CHOOSE 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


LONDON SHOWROOMS. LIMITED 


172 REGENT ST.. W.t 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. E.C.4 156-162 OXFORD ST 
SHEFFIELD : SHOWROOMS. NORFOLK ST... 
PARIS BIARRITZ BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY 


wl 

















Plastic Model, 
No. 213 (shown). 
In Black or Cream, 


, De Luxe Model, 
No. 210, moulded 
in Black or Cream, 


27/6. 22/6. 
\\ ASK YOUR STATIONER 
i if difficulty in Ma delddeys 

ine monfecurers. —- EAD 


CLOSED 
JARRETT, RAINSFORD & LAUGHTON LTD., KENT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 5 

















Prunicr B. & S. Cognac 


B. & S. Cognac is specially blended for mixing with 
plain or soda water, but any way it’s incomparably 


and a wonderful pick-me-up. Obtainable 
from your local wine merchants, 
also Harrods, Selfridges, Whiteleys 4 
and other leading London 4; 
Stores. AskforthePrunier 22 
B. & S. gift case. 


Ter 44'- 
offer 


Full size bottle of Prunier 
B. & S. Cognac brandy at usual 
price 44/- plus two liqueur 
glasses free in gift case. 


jas. Prunier & Co., 
40, Fenchurch Street, Londen, E.C.3 
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BOLS LIQquveEuRs. 
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Dry and yet sweet... 
the juice of luscious apricots 
infused with the flavour of 








CHAMPAGNE ja 
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crushed kernels... 










... that’s Apricot Bols. Technically it is a maceration of natural 

fruit, blended with aromatised spirits. But Apricot Bols 

also mingles dryness with sweetness, and so throws open 
a new and unsuspected world of enchantment even 

to those palates educated to anticipate delight. 





%& The House of Bols was founded in A dam in 

1575 — ever thirty years before Rembrandt was born. 
Other Bols liqueurs include Cherry Bola, Dry Orange 
Curacao and Bolekummel. 








THE GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR 








“ Crawfie”’ 





Three gentlemen with a secret 


: MOTHER 
; 


With 7 Colour Plates 
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Once again, Christmas approaches and so, 
The Church Army is seeking the coldest 
homes, the neediest ee 
. and distributing 











and Over 
100 Specially Selected 
Photographs 
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; 

Mh a | 
arion (Crawfor | 
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GEORGE NEWHES LIMITED 


CAMA ICAHAD 


There’s a special art about being a Briton. 
To do it well, you have to know how to 
live in these Islands and survive the cold, 
damp winter. Our three gentlemen have 
found the answer. They sport Braemar 
underwear. 

The first gentleman hails from the City. 
He knows that Braemar, though ex- 
pensive, is a sound investment. It lasts a 
lifetime. His tailor, incidentally, advises 
Braemar, as it fits neatly beneath his 
suits. The second gentleman has spent 
most of his life in warmer climates, and 
wears Braemar to keep alive in winter. 
His doctor tells him that Braemar is 
the best thing for his joints. The third 
gentleman likes the flight of a bird and 
the rise of a trout. He has found that 


INNES, 


only Braemar underwear keeps him 
warm when the north wind blows. Their 
2-ply reinforcement where it really counts 
means real comfort and long wear. 


Braemars, hand-finished and shrink 
resistant, are made in pure wool, pure silk 
or silk and wool. They are stocked by better 
outfitters at tax-free prices from about 
£3.10 a set to prices that may sound high 
but give ultimate value. Be comfortable— 
invest in Braemar underwear. 








HENDERSON AND COMPANY LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 








OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 
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When calling at these Canadian Ports 


aOR ~ SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
- VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


“EXPORT” 


CIGARETTES 
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Has nobody told you, 
Mr. Grigson? 


Most drivers take the underneath of a car 
for granted, but industry cannot leave 
protection from rust to chance. Among 
the most effective methods of rust removal 
and rust prevention are those calling for 
phosphoric acid. Albright & Wilson’s 
phosphate products in many different ways, 
often anonymously, are giving manu- 
facturers what they want — to provide 

the better goods which the public needs. 


Chemicals for Industry ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1!1 








Unruffled e « « Hair groomed with Silvifix Hair 


Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool self-possession. 
For Silvifix really controls your hair . . . without gumming or 
greasiness . . . and lasts 3 to 4 times as long 


as other dressings. Obviously it’s 







something rather better than 


usual. 4/6 a jar, including tax. 




















Christmas Party 


What are they talking about ? 


No, they're not talking about Father Christmas. They’re talking 
about Burrough’s Gin. People who really understand, and really 
think about their gin drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it 
is triple distilled. This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 


and perfectly clean to the palate. 


Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “ keeps its place” 
in even the most delicate cocktails. Price 33/9 per bottle ; 17/7 per 


half bottle. 
ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHS 


iT ts 


BEEFEATER 
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TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


JAMES BUBRROUGCH LTD., 


74 CALE DISTILLERY, BUTTON ROAD, S&S. ek. 11 ¢ 








but make certain that you get 


ev APPOINTMENT TO HS 
MAJESTY me ame 


Wallace | Heatoi 


127 N 








The answer to the gift question. i 
Binoculars are sure to please, { 











Pr Arcilable from Wine Merchants and Stores 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Sole Distributors; Twiss & Bi 
J, Laurence Pountney Hill, pony t tee 








DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 








(Still dependent 
on Public Support) 


Please be Father Christmas to 
a little child in our care. 


"CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly 
welcomed for our 7,000 children. 


10)- 
will buy one child’s 
food for five days. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ** Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 


92 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY 
CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 
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and your ‘French’ 
will be perfect! 


Here’s why . . . Because today, as 
when it was first blended 150 years 
ago, Noilly Prat is France’s premier 
Vermouth. The Vermouth whose 
delicate perfection blends so well 
with gin : that is the making of any 
cocktail that calls for ‘ French ’. 

That is Noilly Prat — still made 
only in France from French grapes 
with all the traditional French skill 
in the treatment of wine. 


Nortty Prar 


REAL FRENCH VERMOUTH 
Blended and Bottled in the BIG Bottle in France 


IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS 


jf! 
i 










ANDERSON & CO, 8 LIME STREET. LONDON, E.C.3 


a 
Christmas. 






Gift e¢ 


-- WINE from 
THE VINTNER 


In 1, 2, 3, 6 or 12-bottle cases. 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM :— 
Da Silva’s Tawny Port 18/6; 
Fernandez Fino rry, dry and 
nutty, 18/6; Lorel **** Genuine 
French Brandy, 70% proof 33/- ; 
Cote du Rhone 1947, a soft full- 
soenee sad onesie: Seenaneer oe 
Graves 9/-; Delbeck pagne 
*43 or '45, fine quality, extra dry 27/6. 


POSTAGE : 1 bottle 2/-, 2: 2/6, 3: 3/- 


itn an ae Goes & ack. 
Write for price list 


‘The Wintner’ 


466 Kensington Church Street, W.0. (BAY : 2629) 
20041 








FRESH FLOWERS via 


_ INTERFLORA 


THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 


Flowers by Wi Mire Service 


Your Christmas gifts of flowers can be delivered 


locally or anywhere in the free world 
Telegraph-fast through Interflora’s 
_ unique service. 











j Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. ILN) 358/362 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 
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; Wp Wolf tock Lighthouse. . BUILT 1860-187) 


The Wolf Rock, so named because of a strange howling sound made by the 





wind at this spot, was a much more difficult position on which to erect a 
lighthouse than the Lizard or the Eddystone, as the rock itself was small 
and was only two feet above water at low tide. 

At one time it was proposed to place a bell buoy near it ; but the local 
fishermen threatened to cut it adrift if it were put there, saying it would 
frighten the fish. 

Eventually, the Wolf was marked by a steel beacon which was visible only 
by day. In 1860 Trinity House decided to erect a lighthouse on the Rock, 
despite all the very real difficulties, and built the firm lighthouse which 
stands there today. It took eleven years to complete and rises to a height 


of 110 feet. 








No. 5 * LIGHTHOUSE *’ SERIES Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Ltd. CC747A 
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HIS EXCE 


BOTTLES ARE ENVOYS: they carry credentials. 
Many of them have foreign addresses, and seem 
always to wear decorations ; stars, medallions, 
ribbons, seals. They are dressed for the ball, the 
reception, the banquet. They are specious and 
polished, jewelled with foils. 

But in any important assembly of bottles there 
will be one which achieves distinction by quite 
means. 


other Quietly, reservedly dressed in a 


label which may not captivate, but which at once 





LLENCY 
commands This 


perhaps. If there were a 


respect. is an elder statesman, 
Scots Ambassador, such 
would be his manner. 

Here is a presence internationally known and 
honoured. This is White Horse whisky — mellow 
with years and tradition ; with a gentleness of 
approach and touch, but a heart of unquenchable 
warmth. Were a representative chosen for the proud, 
kindly spirit of Scotland, there could be no better 


appointment than His Excellency White Horse. 


WHITE HORSE 


Scotch Whisky 


; 


red a € Class * 


iblished Weekly at the Of 
Ent cond 
rch, Wellington, 


Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z 
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7< | ; NCRS ; IR > MAN <ONS ; NKEY (rR 
A RESTORATION OF AN ANCESTRAL RELATIVE OF MAN: PROCONSUL; A MONKEY-LIKE APE 
" » ¥ —< _— . " 
OF ABOUT THIRTY MILLION YEARS AGO 

Here and on the facing page we reproduce restorations of two possible ancestors three species of Proconsul, monkey-like apes probably close to the stock which in 
of Man based on the discovery of fossil ‘‘ ape remains in Africa In 1931 gave rise both to modern apes and to Man Mr. Maurice Wilson has attempted nat 
Dr. A. T. Hopwood, of the British Museum, discovered fragments of fossil a provisional reconstruction of the smallest species, which was about the size 
apes in Early Miocene lake-beds, some 30,000,000 years old, in the Victoria of sinall chimpanzee. Proconsul was an agile creature, probably not only 
Nyanza province of Kenya. Later exploration there by Dr. L. S. B. Leakey capable of climbing trees but of running along the ground on all fours somewhat 
resulted in the finding of more remains, including a nearly complete skull and like a baboon Judging from associated fossil plants and animals, these early in 
pieces of limb-bones of the genus which had been named Proconsul. A study 


apes lived in corridors of forest between areas of bushy grassland In 1924 
of these by Professor W. E. Le Gros Clark at Oxford showed that there were Pr 


ofessor Raymond Dart obtained from a limestone cave deposit at Taungs, 
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